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CHAPTER I. 
The stars above us govern our conditions, 
King Lear. 

Anaus, Earl of Strathspey, was in London at the 
House of Lords, and in the great, crimson state- 
chamber at the castle his countess lay dying. Yes, 
dying, as every one believed, and she barely one-and- 
twenty and the fairest woman in wide England. 

The castle was a grand old building, away up upon 
the Scottish border, hoary and ancient like the rugged 
heights that surrounded it. For centuries back it 
had been the home of the Strathspeys, and had de- 
scended in regular entail from one haughty Saxon- 
haired earl to another. A proud, exclusive race, these 
Strathspeys were, with the best blue blood of England 
‘a their veins—blood that might have been traced 
back clear and untainted te its royal source. 

Since time immemorial it had been a custom with 

these Strathspey earls to celebrate their bridals and 
their births in this old home of their ancestors, The 
Oldest retainer in their service could not call to mind 
4% single instance when a bridal ceremony was per- 
formed, or @ Strathspey heir born, outside of that 
grand old state-chamber, with its fretted ceilings and 
stained windows and gorgeous crimson tapestry. 
, Ahundred earls, perhaps, had first seen the light 
in the golden gloom of that princely apartment, and 
no wonder that Angus, the last earl, desired to follow 
the custom of his ancestors. 

Little more than a year before he had brought his 
young bride to the castle, but only to remain for a 
Short time. Later, in the dreamy, Indian summer 
Weather, when he found that the one hope of his life 
Was about to be consummated, the young earl shut 
up his handsome residence at Aukland Oaks, and 
with hislovely countess journeyed back to Strath- 
Spey Castle, that his heir, if fortune pleased to give 
chambes’ might be born in the old crimson state- 
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(THE THREAT. ] 


For a couple of weeks he lingered, making his 
countess comfortable, then, leaving her in the care 
of old Doctor Renfrew, the friend and physician 
of his dead father, Lord Strathspey went back to 
London to look after his duties in the House of 
Lords, never dreaming that the event, towards which 
he looked with such ardent hope, would take place 
for a month or so at least. 

But only one or two weeks after his lordship’s de- 
parture a sudden and terrible fright had prostrated 
her, and on that stormy night the countess hung as 
it were between life and death, and half a dozen 
messages had followed each other to London to bring 
her husband home. 

The fright happened after this wise. 

The countess was as perfect in health asin beauty, 
and she delighted in nothing better than a ramble 
amid the picturesque heights that surrounded the 
castle. Every morning, accompanied by her maid, 
she took a long walk. 

But it chanced that she ventured out one morning 
without sufficient wraps, and, finding the autumn winds 
keen and frosty, she sat down beneath the shelter of 
a rock, and sent her attendant back to the castle for 
heavier shawls. 

For five minutes she sat in a reverie, her thoughts 
far away in busy London with her husband ; but pre- 
sently a stealthy tread startled her, and she rose to 
her feet, half expecting to see her maid, but, instead, 
she confroated a creature the bare sight of whom 
made her blood curdle, 

It was a mad woman, if ever one existed—a wild, 
dishevelled creature, with streaming hair and burning 
eyes, that glared upon the astonished countess with 
the fury of a tigress. 

“ Countess of Strathspey,” she cried, drawing a 
slender dagger from beneath her mantle, and flashing 
it before the terrified woman’s eyes. ‘‘ Countess of 
Strathspey, I’d strike you down at my feet without 
mercy, only it would spoil my revenge. I can afford 
to wait, as I have waited for years, for the hour of 
my triumph is at hand. Countess of Strathspey in- 
deed,” she continued, with a bitter laugh. “‘ Woman, 
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the title you bear belongs to me! The man you call 
your husband should have been mine! Do you hear? 
Angus, Earl of Strathspey, was my plighted husband 
years before he ever looked upon your baby face! 
Think you that I will resign my coronet to you? 
Never! Think you that child of yours shall ever be 
heir to Strathspey Castle? Never, I say! You 
shall be robbed of your titles and grandeur, an out- 
cast, scorned by your husband, derided by the world, 
and the heir whose coming you so proudly hope for, 
where shall he be? Well, never mind, we shall see! 
My revenge will be sweet! I can wait, Countess of 
Strathspey.” 

All through this wild, fierce tirade Lady Straths- 
pey stood like one struck dumb, fascinated, and held 
powerless by the woman’s burning eyes. 

But as the mad creature, or whatever sho was, fled 
away, brandishing her dagger, with peals of horrible 
laughter, with a low cry of terror, the countess 
dropped down white and senseless at the foot of the 
rock that had sheltered her. 

In this condition Judith, her maid, found her, and 
she soon alarmed the household with her cries. The 
countess was borne back to the castle, and up to the 
grand state bed in the crimson chamber, where she 
lay in the gloom of a stormy midnight, hanging as it 
were between time and eternity ; aud yet the earl did 
not come, 

Doctor Renfrew was in attendance, pacing up and 
down the ante-room adjoining her ladyship’s cham- 
ber, with his watch on his palm and a look of terrible 
anxiety on his face. 

The train was due half an hour ago, and the car- 
riage sent down to meet the earl had not yet returned. 
The old doctor ground his teeth in impatience as he 
re-entered the sufferer's chamber. 

The young countess was white as death, her 
golden hair streaming over her bosom like waves of 
sun-light, her slender hands locked in agony. 

She opened her sapphire-blue eyes as Doctor Ren- 
frew approached. 

“Has he come?” she whispered, 

The doctor shook his head. 
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“Nay, my child, but we are expecting him every 
’ plied, soothingly. 

» would only come, my husband; my An- 
gus,” she moaned; “I’m afraid I shall never see 
him again, I shall die before he comes, Doctor Ren- 
frew.” 

“ No, no; we'll have no talk of dying,” replied the 
doctor, cheerfully, but his grave face half belied the 
words he uttered. 

The nurses sat pallid and awe-stricken in the dim 
gloom of the grand old chamber, while the fair young 
wife tossed and moaned in her agonies, 

till the earl did not come. 

l r Renfrew left his patient, and hurried down 
to the front terrace in an agony of impatience. He 
was a skilful man, old in practice and experience, yet 
lhe did not care to undertake so grave a task without 
advice or help. 

“ J was sure that Strathspey would be here by this 


’ 


time,” he muttered, “ with half a dozen London doc- 
tors, Not that they could do a tittle more than I’ve 
done. Yet—well—'’tis not so pleasant to have the 
young thing’s life slip through my fingers, and not a 
soul to see that she received skilful attention. I 
should like to know what keeps the earl!” 

Lie stood with uncovered head, gazing out into the 
black storm. 

iow dismally the winds wailed amid the bleak tur- 
ret Ilow the wolf-mastiffs bayed and howled in 
their kennels below! A thrill of superstitious fear 
stirred the old Scotchman’s heart. It seemed ‘such a 
fitting night for death! 


At that instant an icy hand touched his arm, and 
a weird, shadowy figure rose up at his side, 

‘The old surgeon retreated a step or two im dis- 
may. 

* Doctor Renfrew,” spoke a musical voice at his 
elbow, “is it over? is Lord Strathspey’s heir born ?” 

{he old man shook the icy touch from his arm, and 
retreated a step or two in genuine terror. Then, re- 
covering himself, he answered, gruffly: 

“ What is it to you? and who are you?” 

‘‘Nothing in the world to me,” replied the same 
voice, “but more than you think to the Earl of 
Strathspey. Lam an astrologer, Doctor Renfrew, 
aud I tell you if Lord Strathspey’s heir is born 
within this hour bis birth will come under the most 
Luicful planet that roams the heavens,” 

“ Stand out of my way, you prating idiot!” stormed 
tle old Scotchman ; “ what can you tell of planets on 
a pitch-black night like this?” 

“J understand my art,” replied theastrologer, “I 
know what planets rule and reign, no matter whether 
the sky is clear or clouded; and I am here to warn 
you, Speak to the countess,and take heed yourself 
to my words. If human skill can prevent it do not 
Jet Lord Strathspey’s heir be born before the mid- 
night hour.” 

Lhe doctor turned sharply, and threw open the 
entrance door, 

“Here, Jenkins,” he called to the footman, who 
stood within, “take this fellow in charge till your 
master arrives; he isa burglar, or an escaped lunatic, 
1 suspect.” 

The footman advanced to do his bidding, but the 
strange creature, whether ghost or fiend it was im- 
possible to say, fled past him like a shadow, and dis- 
appre ared before their eyes. 

Uttering an ejaculation of impatience, the old doc- 
tor hurried back to the crimson chamber, leaving the 
bewildered footman alone. 

“Will he never come? 
moaned the countess. 

The doctor looked at his watch. It was half-past 
eleven to the minute. He sat down, and locked his 
hands together in grim impatience. The little French 
clock ou the mantel ticked on, and the storm raved 
and beat below. 

One quarter of an hour went by, and another, then, 
at the very moment when the iron tongue, away up 
in the windy turret, was striking the midnight hour, 
a feeble yet a double wail resounded through the old 
state-chamber; the heir to Strathspey Oastle was 
born, and with him a little twin sister. 


”» 


Oh, Angus, Angus!” 





CHAPTER II. 
The heavens have blessed you with a goodly son 
To be your comforter. Richard LIT, 

THROUGH the driving sleet and rain a closed car- 
flag » flew like the wind from the Romney station 
Within it sat a couple of London medical men of 
Sreat celebrity aud the young Harl of Strathspey, 
his face as white as death, his hands clenched, hig 
very teeth set in the agony of his suspense and im- 
patience. 

The darkness was impenetrable, the storm strong 
and furious, and once or twice in rough places the 
driver slackened his speed. The earl started to his 
fect like a madmaa. 

“Laster, faster, Thompson—for Heaven’s sake, 
Giive faster!” he shouted. 





“The horses are at their utmost, my lord,” re- 

turned the driver; “we shall reach the castle in ten 

minutes now.” 

Ten ages it seemed to the tortured husband, but 

at last they drew up before the great arched gate- 

way, with the grim old castle looming up in the dark- 

ness, 

The earl sprang out, and the doctors followed 

him. 

“Come,” he said, hoarsely, “there may not be a 

moment to lose.” 

The old building was as silent as a tomb, and 

almost as dark, but for that glimmering light in the 

crimson state-chamber where the countess lay, 

The storm was howling amid the turrets, and the 

wolf-mastiffs still bayed dolefully from their ken- 

nels, and a great owl, hidden somewhere amid the 

ivies, hooted a dismal accompaniment, 

Lord Strathspey paused ou the steps, thrilled with 

superstitious terror. 

** Heaven!” he uttered, “I dare not enter.” 

At that instant the great carved door swang open, 

letting out a flood of blinding light and the hum of 

happy voices ; and simultaneously, from all the sur- 

rounding steeples, clashed a joyous chime of bells. 

“ Angus, my boy,’’ cried Doctor Renfrew, rashipg 

down to meet him, “’tis all over—your ‘son is born, 

and your daughter too!” 

“And my wife?” questioned the earl, just above 

his breath. 

“ Will live, through Heaven’s mercy,” replied the 

doctor. " 

“Thank Heaven,” murmured Lord Strathspey as 

he removed his hat and stood uncovered in the starry 

miduight, listening to the bells that rang in honour 

of the birth of his babes. 

At that moment a black, shadowy figure rose up at 

his side. 

“ Lord Strathspey,” spoke a voice in his ear, “ your 

heir is born, and this is his horoscope.” 
“Horoscope!” echoed the earl as a folded paper 

was thrust into his hand; then like oné ina dream, 

so intense was his excitement, he followed Doctor 

Renfrew into the hall, slipping the package into his 

pocket, and forgetting all about it the next moment. 
“T beg your pardon, gentlemen,” laughed the old 

doctor, bowing to the two disciples of sean 

a footman condutted them tothe drawing-room, “ 

you’ve had your ran from London for nothing. The 

earl must send you back. I’ve done everything neces- 


nued, his eyes growing hamid as they rested ‘on the 


hood, “I suppose you are anxious to bee your wife? 
But, Angus, my boy, you must promise me to be care- 
ful if you value her life. She’s weak—so weak that 
the very air might blow the breath from her lips. 
‘was a hard struggle between life and death, aud 
the danger’s not past yet,” 

Lord Strathspey entered his wife’s chamber with 
noiseless tread and bated breath. She lay amid her 
pillows like a marble image, her golden hair stream- 
ing around her like a halo of sunlight. Near the 
bedside sat a couple of nurses, each one with a tiny 
bundle of flannel and embroidery on her kuees. 

They rose eagerly as the earl entered, but he mo- 
tioned them back. Not even the boy, for whose 
coming he had hoped so fondly, should come between 
him and the wife he idolized, 

She unclosed her blue eyes, and a smile of in- 
effable tenderness lit her pearl-fair face at his ap- 
proach, 

“Oh, Angas,” she murmured, “ I’m so glad you’ve 
come. I thought I should never see you again. It 
almost cost me my life, dear, but I’m glad to give 
you the boy you so desired.” 

ife bent down and kissed her. Then the nurses 
came to the bedside and presented the two babes. 

He kissed them both, but a thrill of triumph stirred 
his heart as he looked down on the little red, wrin- 
kled face of the infant boy. For centuries the 
Strathspeys had been peers, and when he was gone 
this little mite was to bear the honoured old name and 
title. 

Divining his thoughts, the countess essayed to 
speak, but he kissed her into silence. 

“ Not another word, my darling,” he said; “ your 
precious life must not be risked. Shut your eyes 
now, and keep silent, and I'll sit beside you till you 
sleep.” 

She obeyed, and, holding her hand in his, he sat 
at her side till she fell into a quiet slumber, then he 
stole out and sought his own apartments. 

Left to themselves, the two nurses began to pre- 
pare for the night. 

“ A pretty spot o’ work, I call it,” remarked Mrs. 
Goodwin, who was head nurse, “ a having young in- 
fants, whichis two of ’em, in a lady’s chamber, anid 
they liable to bawl out at any hour o’ the night. | 
wanted ’em took into another room, which I sug- 


t 


sary, and I want all the credit; and now,” he ¢onti- | 


earl, who had been like a son to him site his boy | 


said, and I’m not to be held liable for the conse. 
quences, which I mean to make bold and speak tho 
same to his lordship in the morning.” 

“La, now, what’s the use?” returned Judith, 
“ You'll only waste your breath, Goodwin. The ear} 
won't hearken to it, you may take my word. Why, 
bless your soul, he’d think the babes would come to 
ill-luck if they be taken from-the erimson chamber, and 
the boy especially... Why, for a hundred. years, aud 
double that time, every Strathspey heir has been borg 
and bred, as you may say, in this room.” 
Goodwin glanced round the apartment as she pro- 
ceeded to deposit the tiny boy in his dainty crib. 

* A good enough room,” she said, “ and quite hand- 
some, I don’t deny, but no better than another. Fine 
stalls don’t make fine horses, let me tell you. But 
they can have it their own way, which I’m sure they 
will, only 1’m not to be blamed for the consequences.’ 

Judith tueked away her baby also, then stood with 
a arms akimbo, looking down upon the pair of tiny 

aces. 

“ Well, they’re fine babies,’ she said; “and don’, 
look a bit like. I hope they'll live and thrive, for 
their poor mother suffered enough for them.” 

“That she did,” echoed Goodwin. “I’d made up 
my mind at one time it was all over—I’d no hopes of 
her life; and I’m clear beat out with the worriting— 
my knees tremble underneath me—and ten to ono, 
Judith,” she continued as she drew down the heavy 
curtains that surrounded the countess’s bed, “if we 
get @ wink this blessed night—and such a night as 
itis. It makes my blood cold to hear them dogs s 
baying and the wind a howling too, I hopo it ain't 
no sign. Stir up the fire, and let’s get warn; 
and I say, Judith, what if you run down and gets 
cup of hot tea—we’ll need it to keep our ‘spirits up 
afore the night’s over.” 

Judith seemed nothing loth toobey the suggestion. 
She tripped away, returning in a few moments with 
a pot of tea and a small tray of edibles. 

“ Mrs. Blodget, the hous 5 Was up, and she 
pressed me to bring up a bite of bread and meat to 
stay Our stomachs, if need be;” she explained as she 
deposited the articles on the table. 

Goodwin nodded approvingly, and, propping her 

feet upon the fender, she set to work on 
in @ thenmer that seemed to indicate tha 
het Stomach stood in need of immediate support. 
iy Sai ia & eel dressing-room, or ante-clian- 
ber, Gpéeted into the great crimson stato- 
ohaimben, Ti ‘Which the coantess and her babies lay. 
Detith tiptoed through the room, arranging the cur- 
tains, Wid Yakiug a peep at the sleeping twins ; theo 
she threw the doors wide open and joined Goodwin 
at the fireside. 

“The babies are snug, I suppose, Judith ?” ques- 
tioned the head nurse. 

Judith nodded as she poured out her tea, and 
Goodwin settled back contentedly in her chair aud 
closed her eyes. In five minutes she was sound 
asleep, and Judith sat watching and sipping her tea. 

The old castle was as sileut as the grave. The 
storm had spent its fury, and only the wolf-mastiils 
bayed at intervals and the great owl hooted amid tho 
lvies. 

Judith drank her tea, turning her head now and 
then to glance into the crimson chamber, It was 
silent also, and filled with a glow of subdued splea- 
dour, reflected from its gorgeous tapestry. The 
countess and her babes slept well. 

Judith finished her draught, and, folding her arms 
across the table, bowed her head upon them. die 
did not fall asleep, but she seemed to grow half 
unconsciors, hearing the soft murmur of the fire and 
the deep breathing of Goodwin like one in a dream, 

How long she remained thus she never knew; 4 
wild and terrible shriek aroused her—a cry that 
chilled the very blood in her veins, 

She bounded from her seat and rushed blindly into 
the crimson chamber ; and there she stood transfixed 
with terror. 

The crimson yelvet hangings that draped the bed 
of the countess were parted, and there sat the coul- 
tess herself, bolt upright, her face as white as ber 
flowing robes, her distended blue eyes fixed upon 
figure that stood before her—a woman’s figure—® 
wild, dishevelled creature, with an evil face au¢ 
glittering eyes, who held in her hands one of the new- 
born babes. 

Por ono brief instant of time Judith stood stunned 
and powerloss; in the next she made a despersle 
rush towards the creature, but, with a laugh of 
fiondish exultation, it eluded her, and fled through 
tle door which opened into the corridor, which, 1 
Judith’s consternation, stood wide open. 

Ly this time Goodwin had got on her feet, and 
cime panting and puffing to her patiently bedside, 
With her eyes on the door through which her babe 
had disappeared, the poor mother uttered a seco 
pit. ous ery, then fell back upon her pillow in a death 
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Judith followed past the open door, out into 
the chill corridor, down the broad staircase, on and 
on, irom one apartment to another, shrieking for 
belp as she went. In five minutes the entire house- 
hold was aroused. 

‘The old doctor came rushing to the crimson cham- 
ber, followed by the affrighted earl, where he found 
Gvodwin speechless, and the countess apparently 
dead, and one infant in the crib where two had lain 
g few moments before. 

J’he servants collected in groups, too much fright- 
ened to afford any aid, and poor Judith coutinued her 
hopeless pursuit from one dim corridor ‘to another, 
shrieking for the help which no one could give her. 

At the entrance of the western wing, a portion of 
the castle which had long been unused, she lost sight 
of the ilying’ figure she pursued. It vanished from 
her sight like a shadow, and the feeble wail of the 
one-hour-old babe grew indistinct. 

‘he girl returned to the crimson chamber to find 
the countess still unconscious and the earl half mad 
in his perplexity. 

She told her tale, and then a mighty hue and cry 
followed. In two minutes the castle was in a blaze. 
Lights flashed in every turret, footsteps resounded in 
every apartment. 

They searched in every recess, every nook and 
corner; they scoured the park and grounds, but all 
in vain, ‘lhe shadowy figure was nowhere to be 
found. 

‘The heir of Strathspey Castle was gone! 


CHAPTER IIt. 
The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate. 
James Shirley. 

Tur morning broke upon their fruitiess search, a 
royal morning born of the night of storm. The clouds 
rolled off in purple wreaths of mist, and the sun arose 
above the Scottish peaks and set all the grim old tur- 
rets in a glitter, 

‘'he famous doctors did not return to London as 
hey had purposed; they sat in the great oriole 
library in solemn consultation with Doctor Renfrew, 
audin the crimson state-chamber the countess lay 
dying. 

“ Not a mite o’ hope, they say,” whispered Good- 
win when she and Judith met for a few moments 
below; “she’s as weak as water, and a‘sinking every 
uiuuit, and I never see a spryer woman than slie be 
last night; ’tis the fright have done ‘it, the doctors 
8a 





y: 
* And no wonder,” returned Judith, her face grow- 
ing a shade paler; “it seems to me she would have 
tied on the spot with the sight I saw before her 
eyes,” 

“ What was it like, Judith?” questioned a parlour- 
waid breathlessly, joining the circle that had formed 
about the two nurses, 

“What was it like?” repeated Judith, with a shud- 
der; “ not like anything 1 ever set my eyes on be- 
fore, or auy other mortal for that matter ; I can’t tell 
you! , 

“Oh, Judith, dol” chimed half a dozen voices. 
“ Begin at the beginning, and tell us all.” 

Judith reflected fora moment, her brown, steadfast 
eyes looking very solemn. She was an_ honest, 
trutLful girl, and did not indulge in anything fanci- 
iui, 

“ Well,” she began, at last. ‘I had seen thut all 
was right for the night; my lady and hertwo babies 
Were sound asleep, and I had just begun to doze 
when a terrible cry roused me from my dreaming, 
aud 1 jumped up and rashed into my lady’s room ; 
aud there she sat, bolt upright in her bed, a holding 
up her poor hands, her face like a sheet, and her eyes 
Wide open, and right before her was the terriblest 
ovject L ever saw—a dark, tall woman, with long 
biack Lair, and a white face, and eyes like balls of 
lire ; she had one of the little babies in her hand, aud 
it a squirming and screaming all the time. 

“My first thought,” continued the girl, “ was to 
get back the poor little baby, and 1 made a rush 
at the creature, but she went like the wind, hold- 
rd up the child in one hand and laughing all the 

lle. 

“IT followed as fast as ever my feet could carry me, 
but I couldu’t overtake her. Sho was right ahead of 
1é—now here, now there, in at one door andout at 
another, like a Jack-o-lantern ; and in the great hall, 


at the entrance of the western wing, she disappeared | 
ail of a sudden, as if the floor opened and swallowed | 


ler; but for a minute after I could hear the cries of 
the poor baby—I can hear them yet—it seems to me 
I shall hear them as long as I live.” 

A solemn silenco followed. The little circle 
Scarcely seemed to breathe. Presently Goodwin 
Spoke,in a hushed and awful tone: 
Dis It’s the boy,” she said, “the little boy baby. 

id ever you hear the old saying that the fiend him. 





self comes once in a while and snatches off the last 

one of a great race? I’ve heard of such things. 

Maybe the Strathspey race has run long enough, and 

a wes the fiend’s messenger to snatch off the last 
eir!’ 

“Oh, hush!” ejaculated Judith. “It was no fiend, 
though Heaven knows the creature had no human 
look about it. I can only account for it in one way. 
My poor lady has enemies, and last night’s work is 
their doings ; and it was their doings that laid her 
out like a corpse the other morning when we were 
out walking. I know, and I think I’ve some notion 
as to who’s at the bottom of the whole proceeding. 
I was my lady’s maid when she lived at Aukland 
Oaks before she married the earl, and I’ve heard a 
thing or two that I won’t mention.” 

“Why not, Judith? Do tell us what you know.” 

Judith laughed scornfully as she arose to return to 
her post. 

“T prate of my lady’s private affairs ?” quoth she, 
“I’m ashamed to think you’ve such a poor opinion 
of me; and now I bid you good-morning.” 

“A stuck-up, conceited minx. T’ll warrant she 
don’t know a syllable,” remarked Goodwin, 

Meanwhile the Earl of Strathspey, leaving the 
doctors in solemn conelave, mounted his fleetest horse 
and rode out under the sunlit branches of the giant 
oaks that lined the avenue of the spacious park. 
His face was ghastly to look upon, but his nerves 
were like steel, and be held his reins with as firma 
hand as when, eighteen months before, he cantered 
up to the grim old castle on his happy wedding-day. 
Now his bride lay dying and his son and heir was 

one. 

’ He glanced backward at the stately window of the 
crimson chamber with a deep shudder. ‘I'he sus- 
pense, the mystery, and the agony were almost more 
than he could bear. What had he ever done that 
such an awful calamity should befall him? What 
enemy had he, so bitter, so revengeful, so crafty, as 
to perpetrate an act so horribly cruel? 

Such thoughts as these racked his throbbing brain 
as he rode down to the London station to supsrintend 
the arrangements for the search of his stolen child, 
It must be found, dead or alive, and his sacrilegious 
foe brought to justice. 

Arriving at the town, he found that his agents 
had anticipated him in everything. They had put up 
immense posters, announcing the abduction of the 


) child, and offering a princely reward for its reco- 


very. 

‘They had telegraphed to every village and station, 
and to Scotland Yard and Bow Street, putting the 
affair into the hands of the best detectives in the 
kingdom. 

Nothing remained for the earl to do but to canter 
back to the castle across the sunlit downs, and to 
wait—wait for his wife’s death, and possibly for the 
recovery of his lost child; but he feared that no 
earthly power could save either one or the other to 
him now, 

Riding homeward, and pondering solemuly upon 
the dreadful mystery, a sudden remembrance thrilled 
him. 

He called to mind the incident of the night before, 
which in his excitement and anxiety he had utterly 
forgotten—the sudden appearance of the shadowy 
figure which thrust the package into his hand, with 
the words : 

“Lord Strathspey, your heir is born, and here is 
his horoscope !” 

The earl remembered now that he had crowded it 
into his pocket, half unconscious at the moment of 
what he was doing, and the coat which contained it 
was hanging in his dressing-room at the castle, 

He urged his horse forward at a rapid pace, filled 
with an eager desire to examine the mysterious 
package, which, for aught he kuew, might throw 
some light on the fate of his little heir, 

* * * * 


Lord Strathspey went straight to his dressing- 
room when he reached the castle, and took the 
package from his coat-pocket, It was encased in a 
yellow wrapping, heavily sealed, and bearing the 
impress of ba tay net yphic signet. It was directed 
to Angus, Earl of Strathspey, in cramped and almost 
illegible characters. 

The earl turned it over and over, and at every 
touch, like an old amber relic, it gave forth a strange, 
strong perfume—a. peculiar, indescribable odour, 
which, with that subtle power which odours alone 
possess, carried Lord Strathspey back into the dim 
country of the Pyramids, where he bad wandered 
years before, and made him see again the old Egyp- 
tian altars sending up the scent of their precious in- 
cense, 

A feeling of superstitious awe stole over him ; the 
strange perfume seemed to take possession of all his 
senses; his face, pale enough at first, grew ghastly 
and rigid, and his hands shook and trembled so that 
he could scarcely break the seal, But he succeeded 





at last, and a square bit of parchment, old and ye! 
low, and reeking, as it were, with that strange, over- 
powering perfume, slipped out and fell at his feet. 

The earl caught it up with a fierce impatience. it 
was covered over with mystic signs and characters 
which he could not comprehend, but in one corner 
was written, in the same almost illegible characters, 
these ominous words: 

“ Earl of Strathspey, your heir was born under ths 
rule of a baleful planet. He will be the last one of 
his haughty race, and he will die the death of a felon! 
He was born to be hung! You need not strive to 
avert it—man cannot fight with Fate !” 

A sharp cry of horror escaped the earl’s lips, and 
the yellow parchment dropped from his nerveless fin- 
gers. He fell back in his seat as weak and credulous 
asa woman—and he one of the haughtiest and most 
fearless men in England, with the heroic old Strath- 
spey blood in his veins! What had come over him? 
Was he bewitched—enchanted—given over to the 
power of the Evil One ? 

He made an effort to rise, but his trembling limbs 
refused to obey his will, and a deadly drowsiness 
seemed to be stealing over him, like the approach of 
death itself. His sight began to fail him, the floor 
seemed to slide from beneath his feet, and one awiul 
sentence rang in his ears over and over till it seemed 
to be driving him mad: 

“Born to be hung! Man cannot fight with Fase!” 

(To be continued.) 





ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tom ArGyYLe’s alarm was soon dispelled, for 
Mrs. Blenheim did not descend to supper, and Alice 
was so kind and cordial, and treated the whole affair 
with so much tact, that the visitor speedily recovered 
his self-respect, and even faced the broiled fowl 
without special discomposure. 

Nay, he was soon leading the laughter at his mis- 
takes, and but for the grave footman who waited at 
table, and who, although too well-mannered to 
smile, Tom was sure considered him very green, he 
would have enjoyed his meal vastly. 

After supper the young gentlemen spent two ful: 
hours in the parlour, where Argyle was introduced 
to Mrs. Blentsim, and where the mistakes of the 
day were again made the subject of a little merri- 
ment—but only a little—after which conversation 
passed to other topics. 

But Rashleigh was on tenterhooks until he found 
himself, about nine o’clock, once more alone with 
his friend in his own room ; then again he approached 
the subject which was uppermost in his thoughts, 
being able to do this with less embarrassment be- 
cause Tom was evidently quite obtuse in regard to 
his attachment to Ada. 

He seemed impressed on the contrary with the 
idea that there was something confidential between 
Fred and Arabella, having never quite understood 
the mistake about the bouquet. 

As he had never been in love he was not quick at 
comprehending its signs. 

‘*We-—were speaking of—of Ada and Walsing- 
bam when the supper-bell interrupted us,’ said 
Rashleigh. 

“Confound Walsingham !” replied Argyle. 

“With all my heart.” 2dded Fred, in pleased sur- 
prise; “ but why?” 

“Why uot ?’’ was the short reply. 

Tom sauk into an easy-chair to enjoy a choice 

igaz, which soon surrounded him with smoke and 
fragrance. 

Rashleigh listened patiently for some farther 
utterance to come out of this fog, having in the 
meantime lighted a cigar himself, more out of polita- 
ness to his boy friend than from any fonduess for 
the weed. 

But Argyle seemed quite to have forgotten the 
subject, until his companion jogged his memory 
with another “ why ?” 

“Qh, he is such a cold-hearted fish!—such a 
square-and-compass fellow! Why, when he was en- 
gaged to Ada he kept her in tears half the time to 
my certain knowledge.” 

* When he ‘ was’ engaged! Why—are they—mar- 
ried ?”’ 

“No! It’s broken off.” 

* Broken off!”’ echoed Fred, springing up and 
seizing his astonished friend by the arm with a vice- 
like grasp. “Are you sure of it?” 

“Hh? What's this, Rashleigh? 
interested? You do not mean to say 

‘© Yes, yes, I do,” replied the other, with flusaed 
face and flashing eyes; ‘* but tell me again that Ada 
is no longer engaged—let mo hear you say it onve 
more!” 

“Well, Rashleigh, I'll tell you exactly how i 
stands; and I’m uuspeakably giad to find that you 
—care for her. [ never suspected that.” 

“Care for her! Oh, Tom, I wish I could tell you 
all !” 





How are you 
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“Well, well, you need not. I see how itis,” re- 
turned Tom, gazing for a moment at the face of his 
excited friend. “ She is worthy of you; she is worthy 
of any man’s love—the best man in the world, I 
don’t care who he is.”’ Sage 

“So sheis. But go on,” replied Rashleigh, im- 
patiently. “‘ About Walsingham—is that all ended ? 
Pray tell methat—in a breath, if you can. Quick!” 

“Not so fast! I'll tell you how it stands or stood 
when I came away; but mother was doing every- 
thing she possibly could to bring about a reconcili- 
ation, so it may be all made up by this time.” 

» “Thunder!” 

“ You see he has tried Ada pretty hard in one way 
and another; he is so precise and exacting, and has 
so many rules of deportment and propriety which he 
is always laying down. He hada prim old mother 
who brought him up at the tap of the drum, and now 
he teaches sister as if she were a child.” 

“ T see.’ 

* And after father lost so much property—though 
I believe he is still rich—Walsingham became more 
exacting than ever.” 

** Did he put off the marriage? You said it was 
to be in the winter.” 

“Oh, no; she put it off. He was ready, but Ada 
said she could not think of such a thing when her 
father was in his sad condition, especially as the 
physician kept saying that he would be well in a few 
months.” 

‘**T am sure her decision did her honour.” 

**So it did, but Walsingham did not see it in that 
light ; and he thought he ought to know best. She 
admitted that his judgment ought to be better than 
hers, because he was so much older; but said that 
her objection was a matter of feeling. She felt that it 
would not be right. Then that offended him, and he 
said the feelings were very uncertain guides, and 
besides that it was in bad taste to talk to him about 
his age. So poor Ada apologized for that.” 

‘Did you hear this ?” 

“Oh, no; my sister told me about it afterwards. 
She has no one else to talk to, for Arabella is al- 
ways teasing her; and,as to mother, she thinks 
Walsingham is only a little below the angels—be- 
sides being so rich.” 

Fred laughed. 

“Then the strange part of it is this—Ada says that 
she does not think he was really in any haste to be 
married, only he wanted to havehis own way. He 
made it a point of honour—he is very honourable, 
you know—to be ready in February, as that time 
nad been suggested, and if Ada had only asked for 
u postponement it would have been all right, but 
is she was bold enough to say it ‘must’ be put off 
that offended his dignity.” 

“TI see; did he make this a pretext for break- 
ing off the engagement ?” 

“No; he was very angry, but he seemed to get 
over that. He kept up his visits, two or three times 
a week, but he was grander and more lofty than ever, 
und stood more on dignity. He snubbed Ada, and 
ae snubbed me, and I know sister wouldn’t have 
stoed it as long as she did only mother was so 
unxious for her to have him, and kept telling her 
that the fortunes of the whole family depended upon 
ner, and that we should all come to want if the 
natch were broken off.” 

“ ?’’ 


“Well, then Cousin Harry Seymour came to see 
18; he’s young and handsome, something like you, 
t'red, but he’s engaged. Well, he is very fond of chess, 
and sois Ada. They had played together at Uncle 
Seymour’s, but Walsingham knows nothing about 
games, or anything else except money-making.” 

“* He must be an interesting man.” 

_ “Qh, he’s as interesting as an oyster. I some- 
iimes wish he had an oyster’s faculty of shutting 
ap, for he’s a tiresome talker in his oracular way.” 

“ Well 2” 

“Well, Harry and Ada were deep in chess in the 
tvening when he came in, and after Harry was in- 
wwoduced they only talked a few minutes with him, 
then resumed the game, expecting to finish it ina 
ittle while, But you know how absorbing chess 
&eeo=—> 

Oh, yes—well, I know.” 

“ And nearly an hour passed before they finished 
t, leaving old Buckram to talk with Arabella, who, 
seeing how much he was piqued, did what she could 
tg add to his vexation. She has some talents in that 
er AD "? 

“Though she is good enough at heart. Well, 
after the game Harry begged for some music, and 
opened the piano and led Ada up to it in very 
gellant style, Walsingham looking daggers at him 

the time, and poor sister casting propitiatory 
glances at his high mightiness, which made me mad, 
for‘I’d have pitched him out of the window first.” 
 Isn’t he musical ?” 

“ About as musical as a bear with a sore throat. 
Well, Ada played and they both sang; Harry is a 
splendid siager, and has a voice out of a thousand— 
® reguiar baritone; He wouldn’t let Ada stop. He 





proposed piece after piece, and whether he sang or 
not he turned the pages for her and hung over her. 
and Arabella kept asking Walsingham how he liked 
the music.” 

“Ha! ha! He had to face it I suppose ?” 

“Tes.” 

** Were you present ?”’ 

Oh, yes—I saw it all so far, The quarrel came 
afterwards, but Ada told me all about that too. 
He outsat us all, reading a book most of the time, 
then he asked Ada very grufily if she thought her 
conduct that night had been befitting an engaged 
young lady. She said yes. He said that it did not 

efit a lady engaged tohim. He said it in sucha 
tone that Ada’s temper rose—for once. For she has 
some temper, I assure you, like other folks.” : 

“T am happy to hear it. She would be very in- 
sipid without any. What did she say ?” 

“She said she must be the judge of her own con- 
duct in such matters, and that he had not yet 
acquired the right to command her. . 

“** Haven’t [?’ he said, ‘then I never will acquire 
it ;’ and he walked out of the room in the grandest 
style. Ada said he lingered in the hall a good while, 
getting his overcoat on, and she thought he ex- 
pected to be followed or called back. But he was 
not.” 

“Good! Good! Howlong ago was this?” 

** About four days before I left home.” 

a No longer ts 


“ But it had not been made up ?” 

“No. Mother tried very hard to get Ada to 
write him an apology, but Ada’s temper was 
thoroughly up at last. She said she would chop 
her right hand off before she would write to him.” 

*€ Capital !’’ 

She said that a man who would domineer over a 
lady in that way during courtship would be sure to 
prove a tyrant after marriage. 

Still, mother made her promise that she would be 
reconciled to him if he chose to come back even 
without any apology on his part, for that she was 
sure Walsingham would never make. 

All that sister would promise was that if he chose 
to renew his visits nothing should be said about the 
quarrel. 

“That was too much.” 

**So it was, and I’m afraid mother in her great 
anxiety to restore the engagement has written him 
that Ada is penitent, or something like that.” 

Rashleigh was much excited. 

He walked the floor some minutes in silence, then, 
turning to his companion, said : 

“* Does she ever speak of me ?”” 

** No, only when the events of the shipwreck are 
talked over.” 

. * y she know that you expected to see me 
ere ?”” 

“T really donot know. Arabella did, and wished 
to be remembered to you. Ada did not say anything 
about it.” 

“ - cares nothing for me,” thought Fred, with 
a sigh, 

His first impulse had been to take the morning 
train, seek an interview with Miss Argyle, and de- 
clare his love. But on second thoughts he asked 
himself if it would be right in him thus to step inand 
seek to take advantage of a lovers’ quarrel. 

But was this a lovers’ quarrel ? 

No ; Walsingham could have no true affection for 
Ada, and was evidently unworthy of her, and as to 
Miss Argyle it was pretty certain that she had become 
affianced to him more out of regard to her parents’ 
prudential counsels than from any liking for the man. 

He thought that he ought not to lose this oppor- 
tunity to heal his heart’s deep wound and secure a 
life-long happiness. 

What should he do ? 

Anything, anything that did not conflict with the 
demands of integrity. 

Away with pride and:dignity now! Ada might be 
ignorant of his love, might regard herself as friend- 
less and unprotected, and impelled forward bya re- 
sistless fate | 

He imagined her looking to him for help; he 
pictured her looking back to him when she had en- 
tered a wedded life of misery and exclaiming : 

“ Why—why did not you save me from this ?” 

The flow of his agitated thoughts was interrupted 
by a remark which chimed in with his feelings. 

‘** How I wish you were there!”’ 

* T will go,” was the reply. “I have this instant 
made up my mind.” 

* Will yeu? Will you?” 

“Yes; though I do not know that Ada cares for 
me, or ever did—I mean—in that way; and—and 
you do not know.” 

The lover looked at his friend in the hope of being 
contradicted, but Tom, after a puzzled look for a 
moment or two, shook his head, and said no, he did 
not know, but he thought she ought to care. 

There was no consolation in that. 

Surely Tom wag @ lineal descendant of one of 
Job’s comforters. 
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“ Well, I will go. I will do nothing to foster oy 
to widen this quarrel, but, if there is any hope for 
me, I shall get some sign.” 

“Let me write and tell Ada all-——” 

“No; you may say, if you choose, that you have 
seen me, and that I have gone. do not care to 
have her know that I go on purpose to meet her, al- 
though she may guess it. Thatis another thing. As 
I have said, I very much fear that she cares nothing 
for me, and would not even if Walsingham were out 
of the question.” 

“ Oh, yes, Fred ; I do not want to flatter you, but 
I—really do not think she could help it.” 

That sounded a little better,and Hashleigh looked 


pleased. , 

“ Besides,” added the youth, * if she did not, Fred, 
there’s Arabella does, lam sure.” 

Rashleigh started, then, a : 

“ Ah, Tom, Tom, it’s evident that you know no. 
thing of love, if you think it’s a transferable senti- 
ment,.”’ 

** Well, I do not believe I do.” 

“T love Ada with my whole heart. I shall never 
love anybody else a millionth partas well. Iam 
sure of it. I love the very ground she has walked 
over. Ishall be the happiest man in the world if 
she should return my affection, and the most mise. 
rable if she do not.” 

“Thunder!” exclaimedTom. ‘“ No; Idon’t know 
anything about such love as that. I—lI really hope 
it’ll be all right then; but I advise you to go, aud 
lose no time,” 

“So I will.” 

“ What I chiefly wanted was to get rid of old 
Buckram, but I am sureI should be delighted to 
have you for a brother-in-law ; besides, father likes 
you so much, and so does Ar—but you do not caro 
anything about that.” ‘ 

Tom threw the stump of his cigar into the fire as 
he said this, and, after a pause, asked: 

** When will you go?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“You will stay at our house ?” 

“ Oh, no, no; at an hotel. I can soon learn if there 
is any hope for me.” 

* But you will stay till I come—about a week ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes.” 

“TI have some sight-seeing to do here, and some 
business. You know I came on business for mother, 
who has some property here. Walsingham was gra- 
cious enough to say I could attend toit. Confound 
him! It was the only favour he ever did me, then 
he,detracted from its worth by saying that a boy of 
ten could doit. ButI shall not stay here—not at 
this house, you know.” 

“They would be glad to have you stay.” 

“Oh, it’s impossible! I do not see how it is that 
you are here, if they are not your relations.” 

** Well, some other time I will tell you all about 
it. Butt really think you would gratify them by 
remaining here.” 

*Couldn’t do it. Ishall go back to the ‘ Waverly’ 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

“Perhaps Alice will try her persuasive powers 
on you.” 

**Oh, Alice! Nice girl and all that, but quite too 
“ you see, for me, even if I should take a fancy to 

er.’ 


Fred would not even mentally call his verdant 
friend a puppy, but he knew that others would if 
they heard this speech. tie 

“Well, you need not be afraid of fascinating 
her,” he said, “ because she is engaged.” : 

“Oh, engaged, is she ?” returned Tom, with aa 
evident accession of respect for the fair object of 
their conversation. ‘‘ Well, she is certainly vay 
handsome and exceedingly interesting.” 

(To be continued.) 








Tus CuEeroxkre Rosz.—A rose ought to be beauti- 
ful which has such a charming romance as ihe 
following connected with its name:—A young 
Indian chief of the Seminole tribe was taken prisoner 
by his enemies, the Cherokees, and doomed to tor- 
ture, but fell so seriously ill that it became necessary 
to wait for his restoration to health before commit 
ting him to the fire. And as he lay prostrated by 
disease in the cabin of the Cherokee warrior the 
daughter of the latter, @ young, dark-faced maid, was 
his nurse. She fell in love with the young chieftain, 
and, wishing to save his life, urged him to escape. 
But he would not do so unless she would flee with 
him. She consented. Yet, before they had gone 
far, impelled by soft regret at leaving home, se 
asked permission of her lover to return for the pur- 
pose of bearing away some memento of it, So, re 
tracing her footsteps, she broke a sprig from tbe 
white rose which climbed up the poles of her father$ 
tent, and preserving it during her flight through the 
wilderness planted it by the door of her new home 
in the land of the Seminoles. And from that day this 
beautiful flower has always been known throughout 
the Southern States by the name of the Oherolseo 108% 
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THE LOST CORONET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ One Sparkle of Gold,” “* Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., §c. 


_ Se 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Oh, it is monstrous, monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounced 
The name. 


Pauline Lovett recovered from her deathlike 
@woon only to open her eyes on the dreaded forms of 
the rough, ungainly men bending over the cherished 
‘receptacles where her few treasures were secured, 
‘and rummaging their contents with coarse, unsparing 
eagerness. 

“Come, young woman,” the elder of the two 
harshly exclaimed, “it is no use playing these tricks 
on us; we know that you’ve got the jewels, from 
‘those who have seen them in your keeping, You 
may as well give them up at once. There’s a ring 
and studs and necklet of diamonds that were all in 
the inventory, besides some articles of less value. 
Be so good as to give up all you’ve got left, or the 
pawn tickets if you’ve pledged them. It’s no good 
ehirking, because we’ve the means of bringing you 
to beok if you're not willing to disgorge the booty, 
‘whoever gave it you.” 

It was difficult for the girl, just rallying as she was 
from a deadly faint, and with strength and nerves 
‘utterly unstrung by the recent trials she had under- 
gone, to bring her faculties to bear on the stunning 
tact of this frightful accusation. 

She passed her hand over her burning eyes and 
‘threw back her beautiful hair, which like a rich veil 
hung in blinding disurder. But for some moments 
she could scarcely decide on her course of action, 
whether to yield up the precious charge and thus ad- 
‘mit complicity in the crime, or dare all and fling 
back tho foul slander on her accusers, 

The next words decided her. 

“We can’t wait, young woman. If you're not 
willing todo the thing quietly we must have you 
searched. Here's a box which we expect has got all 
the valuables in it, unless they’re on your person. 
Give up the key and the ring if it ain’t there, because, 
you see, we know you've got that, at any rate.” 

She hesitated no longer. It was of no avail to ex- 
pose herself to personal indignity when the same 
result must ensue, and, with the air of a princess 
rather than a criminal, she drew the key from her 
‘bosom and laid it on the table near her accusers. 

“Ab, I thought we should bring you to book,” one 
of them said, with a coarse laugh.  “ You're a sensi- 








(THE DETECTIVE.] 


ble girl to know when to plead ‘ guilty’ and when to 
try to ery off.” 

The box was eagerly seized, the key turned, and, as 
the lid was raised, the glittering treasure sparkled 
and flashed as if in mockery before the group. 

“Humph! Never did a neater thing. It’sa clear 
case, that’s certain,” said the other, exchanging looks 
with his confrére. “ You must go with us, young 
woman, and as our prisoner, unless you can account 
for these pretty sparklers, Who gave them you, eh? 
Where did you get them? That’s what you'll have 
to prove.” 

Pauline was silent. 

There was no bravado in her sweet resignation. 
Her eyes were veiled by the blue-veined lids, the 
fringed, curtaining lashes, and her cheeks were marble 
white as the chimney-piece on which she leaned. But 
no sound, no gesture betrayed that she even compre- 
hended the terrible words. 

“ D'ye hear, young woman?” shouted the man in 
her very ear. “‘Who gave you these gewgaws, or 
did you steal them yourself ?” 

“T have nothing to say—nothing,” she said, in soft 
tones, so different to her accusers’ harsh accents. 

“Then you mean to plead ‘ guilty ’?” returned the 
officer, in a tone of some astonishment. 

A flash of indignation did bring the colour to her 
white cheeks for a moment, and the sudden raising of 
her glittering eyes came on her rude interrogator like 
a lightning ray, 

‘*I never said that—never,” she exclaimed, impe- 
tuously ; “ but I will say nothing—nothing.” 

‘In plain English, you won’t peach,” replied the 
man, sneeringly. ‘ Well, perhaps I don’t like you 
the worse for your spirit. There’s honour among 
thieves, as the old saying goes. Any way,” he added, 
as she shivered uncontrollably under the insult, 
“you'll have to go with us, and no mistake, so you’d 
better get ready at once.” 

It was frightful, that yawning gulf before her, with 
all its consequences to herself and others. Quen- 
tin’s safety might be utterly compromised by her un- 
explained absence. Her father—she felt a cold, ice 
chill run through her at the name—her father might 
even now be in like peril with herself, and she would 
be the acknowledged daughter of a murderer—a felon! 

Could degradation steep her deeper in its abyss? 

“ Does Lady Alice know ?” she faltered. 

“Oh, yes; no fear of that,” saida sharp, steel-like 
voice, and Mauton’s vinegar aspect appeared, with 
righteous indignation painted on its thin features. 
“Of course it was my duty,” she said, tossing her 
head, * to let my lady know the viper she had brought 
into the house. No wonder such things happen when 
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ladies will indulge such silly fancies as to take tramps, 
as you may call them, without name or character.” 

“ Poor Julia, poor child,” murmured Pauline as the 
sobs she had heard recurred to her mind. But she did 
not give audible vent to the thought. She knew that 
each word would but bring new insult, and, with a 
silent prayer for strength and protection in her dire 
need, she calmly prepared for her fate. 

Yet it was no common fortitude that was needed 
for a young and delicately nurtured creature to accom- 
pany those dreadful officials to a dark, dismal prison, 
to face the ordeal of a public court, a trial, and—but 
she dared not even think of the end. 

She strove to obey the wisdom that counsels daily 
strength for daily trial, and to leave the future to 
Heaven. 

Meekly and silently she made her few preparations 
for the terrible journey that awaited her. <A few ne- 
cessary articles were collected under the supervision 
of the sharp-eyed Manton, while the officers stood at 
the door of her apartment ; but that was all. Not a 
single modicum of refreshment was offered to the ex- 
hausted girl ere she was taken from the luxurious 
mansion. 

Wearily and sadly she descended the stairs and 
took a last farewell of her temporary refuge. Then, 
with the proud spirit that is supposed to descend 
only with ancient and noble blood, she repressed 
every plaint, every token of suffering, and calmly en- 
tered the vehicle that had been hired for the purpose 
by her captors, 

“You're a plucky one, anyhow,” said Fuller, the 
senior of the officials, ‘and you shan’t fare the worse 
for it. It’s a nuisance when a woman makes a row 
and goes into hysterics when she’s in a little trou- 
ble. I'll give you a bit of breakfast when we get to 
Dawlish,” he continued; “ or, maybe, there’ll be a 
public by the roadside where you can have a cup of 
tea or so.” 

“ Thank you. I should be very thankful,” returned 
the poor girl, faintly, hor strength fast sinking under 
the terrible ordeal. “I do feel rather 4 

She did not finish the sentence, for ut the moment 
her eyes caught sight of a figure which she would 
have given much to address if but for a moment, 

It was the idiot man, who she fancied might even 
then be waiting in expectation of meeting and ex- 
plaining to her the result of his undertaking, 

Fuller's quick eye followed hers. 

“Ha, yes, there’s some one who I suppose you 
think could tell us where to get a bite and sup, is 
that it?” he laughed, coarsely. “One of the pure 
natives, 1’ll answer for it—eh, Moxley?” he added, 
turning to Lis companion. 
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“ Well, I wouldn't mind a drink myself,” returned 
that individual. “ There’s scant cheer at that great 
house, you can’t but say, Fuller. Never so much ag 
offered one a glass of ale, eh?” 

“ Oh, that tart-looking dame keeps them on vine- 
gar, it’s my belief,” returned Fuller. “ You're a sad 
thirsty soul, Mox. Well, hail that fellow and ask 
for the nearest public, and we'll see what we can do, 
The train’s done for till two, and we've plenty of 
time.” 

Moxley did not need a second bidding, and a loud 
halloo summoned the idiot to,the side of the carriage 
with as much speed as his long limbs could carry 
him. 

‘‘ Where’s the nearest public, or inn, or Whatever 
you call it in these parts?” said Fuller as the man 
approached. 

“ Don’t know,” said the man, vacantly. “What 
do you want?” 

“T wanta pint of beer, my man; you understand 
that, I suppose? and here’s a young woman would 
like some tea or so,” returned the officer. “‘ Where's 
the nearest place for it?” 

‘ isu’t going ; I want her,” was the eager re- 

ly as the unfortuuate’s eyes fixed on Pauline’s sweet 
face. “ You shan’t take her away, I tell you.” 

Ho» sprang like a baboon on the very door of the 
carriage and bent within its recess. 

“ Hush, hush! I mustgo. But I will come back. I 
will not forget you,” she whispered, hurriedly, “ You 
will take care and do what I told you, to please me, 
And, hark! tell your mother I am innocent, and 
Ileaven will watch over us ail,” she added, rapidly, 
laying her soft hand on his large, ungainly limbs. 
* Heaven will bless you, poor David, if you will be 
kind and do good to him—you know who I mean.” 

The words were uttered with breathless rapidity, 
but the idiot, whose bodily senses seemed s#trength- 
ened by his mental deficiency, caught every syliable, 


and nodded sagaciously as he leaped down again like 
a wild animal and grinned senselessly at the men. 

“ Yes, yes, she'll come back, she says it, and angels 
keep their promises, ’'ve heard my mother say; and 
she's an angel 1 Ud kill any one that hurt her,” 
he shouted as he sprang away with the strange, ani- 


mal-like leaps with which he generally moved, and 
ppeared ere the men recovered from their asto- 
nishment. 
“ He’s a queer customer,” said one of them. “Is 
he a friend of yours, young woman ?” 
He is a poor idiot who lives with his mother 


alsa 


somewhere about here. I know nothing of him,” she 
answered. 

“Humph! Yet you look brighter since you saw 
him,” was the sneering rejoinder, ‘“ Still he’s a queer 
sweetheart for a good-looking girl like you, and most 
folks would think there was something at the bottom 


of it. However, we've done our duty, and I won’t be 
hard on true love,” he laughed, coarsely. ‘ There, 
drive on, Mox.” 

Fuller was right. 

Even in Pauline’s dreadful position she felt a grain 
of consolation in the hope that Quentin was safe in 
David's keeping, and, sinking back in the carriage, 


sue closed her eyes in a helpless exhaustion that well 
nigh deadened even the power of suffering in her tor- 
tured braia. 


Phe rest of the 


in after days. 


it terrible day was like a dream, even 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
Ani thereto hath a troth as just 
As had |’ pe the fair ; 
or what she saith ye may it trust, 
A y W i ~aled were. 
And victims hath she many now, 
Than | with have skill to show, 
STANLEY buer“ron was sitting in his solitary 
chambers, weary and saddened rather with his own 
cheerless thoughts than any actual mental or bodily 





fatizue. 

His life was darkened by one engrossing passion 
that mingled with and overshadowed his every idea, 
his every hope, his darkest fears. 







Pauline, his first, his only love, with all the mys- 
tery that surrounded her, with the degradation that 
dragged her down in the very midst of shame and 
danger, was ever present to his heart. His true, leal 
nature r faltered in its allegiance, he never hesi- 
tated é st desire to shelter her in his pro- 
tecting arms from the disgrace that menaced her whole 
life. 

But was not in man to disregard totally the 
terrible peualties that a union with her would entail. 
He knew t his own untainted name, his unsullicd 
blood would henceforth be linked with the vilest of 

aukind, Ho guessed that Nicholas Lovett was not 
only a low-born and penniless but a guilty man, and 


that the day might come when he would be branded 
@s such. 
Yet in spite of all this, in defiance of the blot that 





might rest on his name, in disregard of the clog that 
might henceforth ruin his career, he would gladly, 
joyfully have received Pauline’s hand as his dearest 
treasure could he have won her consent to the sacri- 
fice. 

“She is an angel,” he murmured, gazing at the 
most prized though intringieally worthless object in 
his well-selected collection which hung over his 
chimney-piece as the very idol of his worship. 

It was a likeness of “ Pauline, Countess of Mont 
Sorell,” taken from one of the books of beauty where 
the fairest of the land are collected as in one sweet 
bower of loveliness, and copied by a young artist into 
@ finished and graceful portrait. 

Stanley loved to gaze on it, as it recalled her in 
her days of happiness, and to cheat himself for a brief 
space into forgetfulness of the pan misery 
into which the whilome heiress had sunk. 

A light coronet of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls 
was placed on the youthful brow, and ga¥e an uncon- 
seious loftiness to its sweet innocence and purity. 

Alas, alas! that brow was covered with a veil of 
shrouding sadness when he saw it last. 

Stanley’s meditations Were interrupted by ® ~~ at 
the door, aud, supposing that his housekeeper had 
brought him his usual light refreshmetit 6re retiring 
to rest, he gave a careless permission to “come in.” 

It was Mrs. Short who appeared at the threshold, 
but her face was somewhat troubled, ‘Enstead of the 
tray he expected she held a card in her hand. 

“ Please, Mr. Brereton, here’s a man wants to see 
you,” she said, “and I do not like his appearance at 
all, He’s more like a bailiff than anything else, and 
he wouldn’t take an answer, though I tuld him you 
never saw any one on business at this tithé of night: 
Here’s his card, sir.” 

Stanley took the dard and soon recognized the namie 
of a well-known detective on its surface, 

“Show him in, Mrs. Shoft,” hd said, quittly. “I 
have not dove anything dangerous, I assuré yous end 
perhaps it is all a mistake after all.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid that you’ve done wrong, sir,” 
said the woman, with a grave smile; “but 1 don’t 
like these sort of gentry, sir, and that’s the truth.” 

She retired as she spoke, and ina few moments re- 
turned with the redoubtable Mr, Fuller in her wake. 

“Sit down, Fuller,” said Stanley as the man gave 
him a respectful greeting very different from the in- 
solent air he assumed at Vernon Chase. “I believe 
you were employed by Mr. Frere on that unfortunate 
affair at Rinslip. Have you traced anything out ?” 

Fuller’s eyes were strangely fascinated by the por- 
trait over the mantelpiece, and his reply was rather 
broken and distant. 

“ Yes, sir, 1 believe we have found a clue. We 
caught one of them, at any rate, and that may bring 
the rest like flies in honey, sir. She won’t peach at 
present, though. Plucky enough, but I expect she’ll 
get frightened after she’s been up to-morrow. A night 
in prison brings them to, sir, especially if it’s the first 
time and they’re not used to it.” 

“She!” repeated Stanley, a strange terror thrilling 
through his veins, “ What do you mean? Whom are 
you talking of, my good fellow ?” 

“ Well, sir, of a young woman as like as two peas 
to that picture,” returned the man; “only of course 
it’s like an insult, sir, which I don’t mean, to com- 
pare a thief, as you may say, toa young lady like that, 
who, maybe, is a friend of yours, sir.” 

Fuller looked apologetically at the young barrister 
as he spoke. He little comprehended the agony that 
he inflicted—little guessed that the remark was inter- 
preted in a precisely diverse way from his supposi- 
titious “insult,” nor if it was offered to the humble 
Pauline Lovett it was far more unpardonable than 
had it referred to the Countess of Mout Sorell. 

“ Pray explain yourself more clearly, Fuller,” at 
last Stanley said, in constrained accents, gathering 
up as it were his bewildered faculties. ‘“ What did 
you say is the name of the person you have arrested, 
and on what grounds?” 

“Oh, as to her name, sir, it is Lovett, Pauline 
Lovett,” returned the officer, “and, I must say, a 
likely young woman enough, and by no means ill 
mannered. In spite of all that took place she never 
said a sharp word or complained or made a fuss 
as some of them do when they're caught. And as to 
the grounds, why they’re plain enough, and would 
hold water in any court in England, sir. The jewels 
that are missing, and on which you based your 
charge, or rather the search, sir, were actually found 
upon her. Yet she won’t confess, won’t say a word 
to tell us where she got them, nor how it was she hid 
them so close, sir, It was thanks to an accident, as 
you may say, that she was found out. Lady Alice 
Vernon’s maid, sir, saw them, and, having read an 
advertisement in the papers, she thought it right to 
let us know, sir. So you see, Mr. Brereton, you were 
quite correct, sir; you always thought the jewels 
would do the business, and so they have, and it will 
be a queer thing if all is uot found out in consequence, 





for I don’t believe the young woman can stand oy; 
against a court of law and your cross-examination, 
sir. Ah, it’s a grand chance for a rising barrister 
like you, Mr, Brereton, to distinguish himself, that’s 
certain.” 

He might have talked until midnight. Only on 
idea pervaded Stanley Brereton’s mind and one namo 
sounded in his ears. 

“ Pauline—Pauline Lovett!” “It was you that 
were quite correct, sir,” rang on his brain like peal: 
of mufiled bells, foreshadowing the death of every 
hope, every happiness in life. i 

“It is impossible dness!” he gasped. “ Yp 
cannot, you dare not say that it. was she who did it!’ 

““ Well, sir, of course it’s not for me to speak to her 
crime unless I saw it. [always believe I understand 
my place, and, what’s more, can keep it, Mr. Breretou, 
I’m not presumptuous, sir, but still I’ve seen a grea: 
deal of life, and I believe I can scent out a criminal » 
mile off, as the saying is. But, of coursé, it’s for th; 
judge and jury and not for me to pronounce on tl 
guilt, sir; and it Will be a feather in my cap and sti! 
moré in yours, as @ rising young man, sir, if you car 
bring out the truth and avenge the poor old gentle. 
man, Mr. Brereton, as is your bounden duty. So [ 
caine Off at once, sir, to tell you about it, and that th 
y' Woman’s safe, and to be brought up in the 
moraog at Bow Street, which can’t but end in a com- 
mittal if We're at-all sharp, Mr, Brereton.” 

Stanley's lips were closed, and his hands clasped 
till the ame from the nails. Still the obtuse 
Mr. Fuller did not perceive the agitation he had oc- 
casioned, and ere the barrister spoke again the first 
tethipest of emotion had passed, or rather had been 
brought under stern mastery by the sufferer. 

“T shall of course be prepared to do my duty in the 
tiatter, Mr. Fuller,” he said, sternly. “ Where is the 
young person?” 

“Tn the lock=tip for to-night, sir. Of course thers 
Wis ho time to g6t @ warrant, since I and my mat 
Oily brought her up this evening after the courts 
closed. The ease will be brought up, as I said, a 
Bow Street, and of course you'll be present to conduct 
it, sir.” 

Poor Stanley! Present to seal his own execution 
warrant! Nay, that would be as nothing in compa 
rison to this frightful ordeal, 

And she, the beautiful, unhappy one, what could be 
her feelings when she saw the man who professed te 
love her appearing as her accuser, confessing and 
tracing out as it were every clue that could lead to 
her condemnation ? 

Yet he must. He had well nigh sworn to accom- 
plish the task, to take on himself the responsibility 
of bringing Mr. Freshfield’s murderer to justice, aud 
he dared not be perjured, no, not even for Pauline. 

His face was haggard and ghastly as he raised i! 
from the hands on which it had leant for some mo- 
ments. 

“Fuller, I will see this unhappy girl, I will have 
some communication with her before the official 
examination,” he said, resolutely, rising suddenly frow 
his chair, “It is possible I may extract. something 
from her, and in any case it can do no harm.” 

“ Not the least in the world, Mr. Brereton,” said 
the submissive official, eager to bow before the pos- 
sibly “rising star,” ‘“‘and it will be very easy, sir. 
Only in Great Russell Street. I thought I might ae 
well put her somewhere respectable on the whole, 5° 
she’s over a baker’s shop, and the mistress is an 0l¢ 
friend of mine, and my mate is on guard ; so up tote! 
in the morning, sir, you’d be admitted without dill- 
culty.” 

Stanley bowed his head. 

“ Now give me the particulars,” he said, in s cold, 
constrained tone. ‘ What are the grounds of susp! 
cion? Remember, if they break through I shall be 
thrown into considerable annoyance and _ difficulty, 
and I must hear and consider before I even make Uj 
my mind to appear in the case at all.” 

“That’s as you please, Mr. Brereton,” said the 
officer, rather sullenly. “ If ’m paid for my troube 
that’s all | want, and I’m not a bit afraid you wou! 
find it all as I’ve said. ‘The jewels were on her, aud 
she won’t confess where she got them; so thats 
enough to my thinking.” 

“Very probably. ‘Too probably,” responded the 
young man’s sad heart. 

But he merely said, calmly : , 

“I do not in the least doubt your ability or discre 
tion, Fuller, but as an experienced officer you will 
see the justice of my proceedings. One cannot be 
too careful in these cases.” é 

Mollified by the compliment and a glass of timely 
grog, Mr. Fuller departed, after making arrangemeul® 
for the intended visit in the morning. 

* 8 = * ‘ 

“A gentleman to see you, young woman,” s#° 
Moxley, putting his head into the room where Pauline 
Lovett had been attempting to swallow a scally 
breakfast. 
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And almost before she fully comprehended the an- 
pouncement Stanley Brereton walked rapidly with 
a sort of desperate resolution into the room. 

She bore little trace for the moment of her terrible 
sufferings. The warm blush that mounted to her 
cheeks, the light in her eyes, brought back her old 
beauty, her old bright sweetness that had won Stan- 
ley’s heart, even at the hopeless distance which then 
appeared to divide bim from his idol. 

But all faded at a moment’s glance of his sternly 
compressed features and averted eyes. 

“It is very, very kind of youto come tome. How 
did you know that I was here?” she said, timidly. 
“You are indeed a true friend to me in my utmost 
need,” 

“Friend! Oh, Pauline, do not torture me,” he ex- 
claimed, sinking down on the nearest chair, and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, “You will despise me— 
hate me—when you know the truth.” 

“That would be impossible,” she replied, gently. 
“Tell me all ; I can bear it,” shoadded, witha slight 
tremor in her voice, that had more of wounded love 
tlan resentment in its tone, “ You believe me guilty. 
Jam not surprised.” 

“Quilty,” he repeated, “guilty! Oh, Pauline, 
should | think the spirits of light guilty? Should I 
think yon blessed sunshine black darkness? No; 
it is worse—far worse,” he exclaimed, clasping his 
hands in agony and pacing the small room, “I 
could almost wish that I did condemn you—wish that 
I did think this foul slander to be true. For—ah, 
Pauline, can you ever pardon me? cau you ever even 
cast one look of pity at me again?—I am bound to 
bring you to juetice; bound, unless you can prove 
your innocence, to iusist on your conviction,” he con- 
tinued, desperately. ‘ I, the sworn friend and trusted 
agent of the nurdered Rashleigh Fresbfield, have 
pledged myeeaf tocarry out his intentionsand wishes, 
aud to trace out the criminal. Now do you under- 
stand all? Do you comprehend my misery?” 

For a moment she turned very. white, and looked 
at him in sad, doubting pain. 

But the sight of his despair nerved ler to firmness, 
aud his unmistakeable agony touched the tenderest 
chords of her loving woman’s heart, 

“T understand, and I grieve for you so much,” she 
said, sweetly, ‘* but if you believe me innocent, dear 
Mr. Brereton, I can endure all—everything. And,” 
sue added, with a sad smile, “I think it will be 
easier to bear from you. I had rather have a blow 
irom a hand that shrank from inflicting it—rather be 
told the worst by some one who loved me,” she con- 
tinued, innocently. 

“Itis too horrible to contemplate,” he resumed, 
starting again on that hurried, agitated tramp that 
bespeaks such feverish suffering. “It cannot— 
it shall not be; itistoodreadful. Pauline; you must 
clear yourself of this monstrous charge. Where did 
you get the jewels? Give up the name—the circum- 
stances, and I will take on myself to obtain your 
freedom and safety.” 

She shook her head sadly, 

“Cannot—and why not? You would not surely 
confess yourself a guilty felon, Pauline?” he cried, in- 
dignantly. 

“No—not so. I fear I am too selfish for that,” 
she said, with awan smile, ‘But I have no power 
to prove my innocence, for I will never give up the 
nae you require. I must bear the consequences of 
the imputation, my kind friend.” 

“No—nonsense,” he interrupted, impatiently. “ It’s 
astrained idea of duty. Pauline, you can have no 
idea of what you are bringing on your head—its 
horror and its punishment. ‘here is a frightiul story 
attached to those valuable jewels,” he added, ina 
suppressed whisper. “They were, I know, in the 
secret drawer of Mr. Freshfield’s secrétaire; along 
With his will, at the time of his murder, They 
all disappeared—all—and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of their being connected with the dreadful 
deed and the person who was guilty of it. Now do 
you understand all the consequences of your persist- 
ing in this insane reticence ?” 

“Itisnotthat, I know it—I feel it,” she returned. 
“But it cannot be otherwise; dear, kind friend. Have 
uo thought forme, Leave me to my fate, You must 
“o your duty, and may Heaven strengthon me to do 
laine.” 

ier very gentleness and resignation seemed to 
goad him to madness, 

“ Pauline, tell me. 


Only say, is it—bvt no, I can- 
hot speak it—surely it cannot be that you know, that 
)0u conceal the real criminal in this terrible tragedy. 
‘ would not add one pang to your agony,’’ he went 
on a8 he saw the pale lips quiver with the sup- 


Pressed suffering of her soul, “ but you are so youug 
aha generous, and unselfish, that you might be 
tempted to go beyond what you might afterwards 
Kuow and feel to be right. It would be to share the 
Bult if you conceal the guilty one from his just 
buuishment,” 





She drew her head up proudly, 

“Mr. Brereton, I would not willingly think you 
could feel aught but the kindest and truest pity that 
a noble heart can give, yet it is hard, very hard, to 
believe me thus lost toduty. I tell you 1 do not know 
who did that frightful deed any more than the sense- 
less trinkets that are, you say, taken as witnesses 
against me. Nor, please Heaven, do I ever wish to 
hear even one word that could remove this iguorance. 
If it be its will it will be brought to light, and I have 
no proof, no knowledge of the criminal.” 

J 2 Yet you would shelter him,” he argued, despair- 
ingly. 

“T would do what I believe to be my duty,” she 
said, calmly. “Mr. Brereton, these jewels have un- 
happily brought suspicion and misery on me, and 
yet | am, as you say you believe, innocent of wrong. 
Might it not be so withothers? Shall I run the risk 
by giving up the names of those who placed trust in 
me? Never, not if it brought me death itself!” 

There was a nobleelevation in her whole tone and 
look that had more the air of a peeress than a pri- 
soner in its loftiness. And Stanley Brereton drank 
yet deeper draughts of the love that was the destruc- 
tion of his peace. 

“Oh, Pauline, if you would but have listened to 
me, if you would but have cast yourself on my love, 
and given me a right to protect and shelter you,” he 
said, sadly, ‘‘ Even now | would fly with you to some 
distant land where all would be unknown, and where 
I would find happiness in toiling for you. Pauline, will 
you come? | will risk all to effect your escape, and 
only ask your love in return. Think ere you reply,” 
he saidas the words trembled eagerly on her lips; 
“think what is before you. Publicity, disgrace, prison, 
punishment, nay it might be the very worst penalty, 
should the web of evidence and suspicion close round 
you. My beloved, my pure darling, in pity to your- 
self and to me, grant my prayer, fly from this dread- 
ful fate.” 

“ And live in dishonour and misery,” she said, with 
a sad, tender smile; “ and blight your whole life, and 
cast a shadow over your name, anda weight on your 
conscience. . No, no,’’ she added, firmly. ‘Go, kind, 
noble Stanley, and do your duty as if there were no 
unfortunate Pauline in the way of your peace, I 
shall houour you, be grateful to you from my very 
heart as long as it beats, and I shall ever reverence 
the bravery that can sacrifice love and pity to the dic- 
tates of conscience.” 

Stanley could have knelt at the fair girl’s feet and 
worshipped her with the homage due to a queen 
rather than pitied her as a prisoner and a@ criminal. 
Her elevated hervism seemed to at once inspire him 
with kindred strength, and yet break his heart with 
agony at the humiliation and disgrace that he was the 
innocent instrument of pouring on her head. 

But any farther argument, had such effort availed 
to shake the girl’s resolution, was stopped by the 
abrupt entrance of the officer. 

“‘ Beg pardon, Mr. Brereton, but time presses, The 
court has been open this hour [ expect, aud I’ve other 
matters in hand. I’m afraid we must be moving, 
sir, without delay. Is all right, do you think, sir?” 
he added, nodding confidentially. 

“T am ready,” said the girl, anxious to spare Stan- 
ley’s feelings, which it cost him so terrible an effort 
to conceal. “ Please leave me for a moment and I will 
not detain you longer.” 

They complied without a word. 

Something of the charm that is said to be felt by 
even the inferior animals was working on them in 
their rude natures. It was impossible to see one so 
young and gentle and lovely and not yield to the re- 
tined sweetness of her mauuer, the touching patience 
of her whole deportment. 

It was but a few minutes ere she herself opened 
the door, and wrapped in a simple cloak, and with a 
long veil enveloping her slight figure, she had 
rather the air of a sister of mercy than a criminal 
when they placed her in the cab already waiting and 
drove off to the court. 

Pauline felt as if in a dream during that fearful 
time that followed. 

The brief journey to the court, the rough people 
who surrouuded its doors, the terrible waiting in the 
rudely furnished room, and lastly the scene in that 
crowded court, when she found herself in the place 
allotted to the worst of maukind—a prisoner in the 
dock, 

Her eyes were bent on the ground, and a con- 
fused murmuring of voices, a monotonous sound as of 
some scarcely heard statement, came on her ears, 
but she knew that Stanley Brereton was opening 
the case with a sort of hard desperation in his tone 
that spoke of the terrible constraint he was putting 
on his very soul, 

She dared not look up, lest she might unman him, 
yet she longed to soften his trial, even amidst her 
own misery. 

And again in her innocent heart she felt that it 





| was more tolerable to bear the blow from his re- 


luctant hand than to have met the bitter, unfeeling 
condemnation of a stranger’s accusation. Then there 
was @ pause, 

A name that she knew but too well, and that had 
many a time brought terror in its sound, was called. 

“ Jonas Freshfield ” came on her ear like the report 
of a cannon. 

And her eyes were raised like a lightning flash 
as the voice of her once dreaded suitor took the re- 
quired oath and prepared to answer the questions 
put to him. 

“ Do you remember these jewels as being in the 
possession of your late uncle, Mr. Rashleigh Fresh- 
field?” was the first questiou that succeeded the 
formal identification of him as the murdered man’s 
heir. 

“TI do, I have seen thom many times,” he said, his 
y studiously averted from the prisoner at the 

ock, 

“Are they family hereditary jewels then?” was 
the next question. 

“They belonged to my grandfather. That is all 
I know about them,” was the curt reply. 

“Do you suppose it possible that Mr. Rashleigh 
Freshfield would be likely to part with them under 
any circumstances ?” was the succeeding query. 

“T cannot tell. My uncle was very eccentric, and 
I have not been in his company or confidence for 
years,” returned Jonas, eagerly. 

“It is understood that you.are heir-at-law. Surely 
you can say whether any other valuables or property 
belonging to Mr. Fresifield in former days are miss- 
ing, and to the best of your belief have been felo- 
niously abstracted.” 

It was some time before Jouas replied, and the 
question was repeated in a slightly varied fori. 

“Do you on your oath consider that there is good 
reason to believe the jewels in question were stolen 
in connection with the murder, and possibly othe: 
valuables abstracted also at the same time ?” 

‘No, I do not,” replied the witness, boldly. “ All 
I know is that my uncle was murdered, aud some 
few things which I perfectly remember having seen 
were missing, but whether they were stulen before or 
at the time is impossible for me tosay. When I saw 
the receptacles they were all sealed up. There was 
plenty of time for robbery by folks in the house and 
out of the house before I knew anything about it.” 

There was a slight murmur of disgust in the 
crowded court at the tone; perhaps among the more 
humane the loophole it suggested for the young 
creature under the heavy accusation created rather 
pleasure than disappointment. But the idea was not 
of long continuance. In a few more minutes the old 
servant who had so long waited on the murdered 
man was placed in the box, and hisevidence at ouce 
destroyed all such illusion. 

Positively and unflinchingly he gave his solemn 
assurance that he had seen the jewels in question 
within a few brief days from the murder, and that 
the key of the secrétaire where they were secreted 
was always on his master’s person, and when dis- 
covered after the murder had warks of blood on its 
bright steel. 

“I believe,” he said, firmly, “ that the robbery 
was committed before the murder, for the lock and the 
drawers had no blood on them, but the key was cer- 
tainly marked with a drop of blood, as if it had been 
thrust back into the dress after the crime.” 

There was but little more evidence necessary ere 
the magistrate turned to the white but calm creature 
who still stood in patient but not hardened resigna. 
tion in that disgraceful spot. 

“ What have you to say to the charge, prisoner at 
the bar ?”’ he said, with a strange mingling of severity 
and regret in his mauner and tone. 

‘Nothing, sir,” she said, softly, ‘“ nothing.” 

It was like Cordelia’s answer—so sweet, so low 
did it come on that densely packed audience. Even 
the magistrate, hackneyed as he was in the various 
phrases and devices of criminals aud crime, could 
not utterly resist the magic iniluence of those ac- 
cents, 

It was indeed well nigh impossible. to believe that 
one so refined and saint-like in aspect, so resigned, 
so sweet, could be guilty of such heinous wicked- 
ness, 

To one endowed with the discernment and the 
gifts of education it was equally incredible that the 
pure accent and the graceful mien could be a veil to 
atrocious deception and crime. 

Once more the kindly geutloman whose instincts 
were not even yet blunted by contact with vice and 
crime strove to awaken her to a sense of her position, 

“ You can scarcely estimate what you are risking,” 
he said, gently. “If you persist in what you now 
say I have no alternative but to commit you for 
trial on a charge that involves not only felony bus 
aconnivance at murder, I entreat you to reflect 
before you risk such a terrible result. You are 
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Young, you must have been in a great measure the in- 
Strument of others. Yoursex and your truth will be 
a great plea in your favour if you will throw yourself 
on the mercy of the court. I shall myself do all in 
my power consistently with duty to shield you if you 
will but confess all you know, and enable us to bring 
the real and more guilty criminals to justice.” 

Pauline’s sweet eyes were filled with tears, and 
they poured down her cheeks like rain at the kind 
and touching address. , 

But sho had but one duty, one answer to give. 

“I thank you, I am very grateful,” she said, in her 
silvery tones, “‘ but I have no more to say; I must 
leave all in your hands, and Heaven’s!” she added, 
in areverent whisper. ‘I can ouly repeat my reply. 
Nothing—nothing !” 

With a strange moisture in his eyes and a forced 
hardness in his tone the deed was completed by 
the kindly magistrate, and Pauline Lovett duly com- 
mitted for trial at the next sessions. 

(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 








——— 
CHAPTER LV. 

Tue breathless silence of the court was broken by 
a hoarse, angry, surging murmur, like the dull roar 
of the sea. Tho excitement of the day had attained 
its climax, and still Lord Montalien stood, in a 
strange sort of apathetic trance, looking quietly about 
lim, as though some one else, not he, was the cen- 
tre and aim of all those angry eyes, 

Guy Earlscourt was dismissed. A warrant was 
made out on the spot for the arrest of Lord Montalien. 
The heavy hand of Inspector Burnham fell, with 
grim satisfaction, upon his shoulder, and still he 
never roused. A numbness was over his mind, his 
brain felt paralyzed, a bluish pallor lay fixedly on 
his face, and his eyes looked straight before him at 
nothing, with a sightless stare. They led him from 
the court. He went passively. Once helooked back. 
He saw his brother, surrounded by an eager throng, 
shaking hands and congratulating him, Their glance 
met. 

He turned away—he had looked his last on the face 
of the brother he had hated all his life. 

He was taken to the cell Guy had yesterday occu- 
pied, and left alone. It was almost dark, the sammer 
twilight lingered softly in the streets, but the prison 
was full of shadows. Still the realization of his awful 
situation did not come to him. He felt tired—his 
head seemed sleepy—that dull pain in the region of 
his heart was intensified. He lay down, dressed as he 
was, upon the bed, and almost instantly fell intoa 
heavy sleep. It was more like stupor than sleep; and, 
after some liours, disturbed dreams broke it. A black 
and terrible river lay before him, heaving under a 
block and stormy sky. On the other side a golden land 
shone ; and on that opposite shore he saw Alice. Not 
as he had seen her once, beautiful and bright, and 
happy, but ghastly pale and with the blood streaming 
from a frightful wound in the left temple. She was 
on Ler knees as she had fallen where he had killed 
her, her hands were clasped, the werds she had 
faltered in her death agony she was trying to speak 
again: . 

“Oh, Heaven have mercy on me—and—forgive 


She could not finish the prayer. If she could, 
it seemed to him, he might have crossed the roaring 
river, and reached that golden other shore in safety. 
But the words died on her lips—the black, bitter 
waters were engulfing him, and with acry of pain 
and terror he awoke. 

He sat up in bed, the perspiration standing heavy 
on his brow. And thought and memory returned 
with anawful pang! He sat up in the lonely prison 
darkness, and heard a distant clock tolling one. 

He sat up, and thought of Guy free and himself 
here, Guy was the husband of Paulina, and he was 
the murderer of Alice. Guy would inherit the title 
and estates, his children and Paulina’s would grow 
up amid the green beauty of Montalien, and he 

A vision of a gray, wintry dawn rose before hin— 
of a gaping, eager crowd—of a scaffold, ghastly in 
the chill light—of a condemned man led forth to die. 
He fell down on the bed with a second cry—a cry of 
mortal fear, anguish, and despair—and lay still. 

Next morning, when the jailer brought in his 
breakfast, he was surprised to find his prisoner still 
asleep. He placed the breakfast noiselessly down 
and stole out. Atten o’clock a gentleman called to 
see Lord Montalien. He was a well-known and 
eminent physician—one of those whom his lordship 
had lately consulted. He looked very grave as the 
jailer led him to the prisoner's room and told how 
he had found him asleep when he brought in his 
breakfast. 








“Asleep! Are you sure he was only asleep?” 
the doctor asked. 

“ Well, I thought so, sir,” the jailer answered, sur- 
prised. “I did not examine him, of course.” 

They entered together. Lord Montalien lay in 
the same position, rigid and still. The doctor ap- 
proached the bed, bent down, listened as if for his 
breathing, placed his hand upon the region of his 
heart, felt the pulse, and stood upright, He was 
very pale. 

“It is as I suspected,” he said, gravely; “I knew 
it would kill him. My friend, your prisoner has got 
his discharge.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” the jailer cried, horror- 
stricken ; “ do you mean——” 

“T mean that he is dead!” 

It was true. Friendless and alone in the dismal 
prison cell the dark spirit of Alice Warren’s mur- 
derer had gone forth to answer for its crimes. 

. * * * + 

By the last train leaving London for Lincolnshire 
Guy Earlscourt reached Speckhaven. What new 
hope was it, sweet and strong, that flushed his dark 
face and lit into fire the dreamy glow of his Southern 
eyes P For the first time—the very first—the thought, 
the hope, had entered his mind that, perhaps, after 
all, in spite of all, he had a place in the heart of Paulina. 

It was not that she had appeared and told her try- 
ing story in court to save him, she would have saved 
in like manner any man in England endangered 
through act of hers, at all costs to herself. It was 
not that it wes the look, the smile she had given him, 
such a look as she had never bestowed upon him 
since that moonlit night long ago when they had 
stvod together on the balcony at Brighton. 

It was very late when he reached the town—too 
late to think of presenting himself at the cottage. 
He went to the “ Montalien Arms” for the night, but, 
I am afraid, Mr. Earlscourt slept even less than he 
had done on the eve of his trial for murder. 

At the earliest possible hour next morning he was 
at the cottage. It wasa glorious August day, and, 
smoking his morning cigar, in Rosanna’s little flower 
garden, quite alone, he saw Robert Lisle. The elder 
man advanced toward him with a cordial smile and 
an outstretched hand. 

“Welcome again to Speckhaven! I had no time 
to congratulate you yesterday, and—I knew, of course, 
you would be here. Ihave heardall, How does he 
bear his arrest ?” 

“T have not heard. Ihad not the nerve to visit him 
—he would not wish it, 1 know. And, besides, my 
first duty was here. Paulina—how——” 

He stopped abruptly with the question unfinished. 
What must Panlina’s father think of him ? 

“* Paulina is well—far better and calmer than I 
dared to hope. Instead of injuring, yesterday's ex- 
citement has seemed tohelpher. ‘I'he consciousness, 
I suppose, of a painful duty, performed bravely, must 
always bring its own consolation.” 

“And youknow? She has told you——” 

“ All—everything! You didhera great service, 
Guy—with a brave self-abnegation and generosity 
few men in your position would have shown. I, her 
father, thank you.” 

Guy looked at him almost incredulously. That he 
could view it in this light he had never dared to 
dream. 

“ What!” he cried, “ for taking advantage of her 
innocence and helplessness, and binding her for life 
to an outcast, an outlaw! Have you forgotten that, 
but for me, Paulina would now be Marchioness of 
Heatherland ?” 

“I forget nothing—not even that you must have 
been as blind as a bat ever since your return to 
England among the rest.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Mr. Lisle smiled provokingly. 

“Go ask Miss Lisle—I beg her pardon and yours— 
Mrs, Earlscourt. Don’t stand there staring in that 
stupid way. If she does not regret having missed 
marrying the Marquis of Heatherland I should 
think you after the confession you made me the other 
day in prison would not.” 

“* And she does not regret it!” cried Guy, breath- 
lessly. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Lisle——” 

“ Mr. Earlscourt, will you permit me to finish my 
cigar in peace? Ifthere is one thing that I detest 
more that another it is being badgered in this way 
over my after-breakfast smoke. My daughter is in 
the parlour yonder—you know the way. Any ques- 
tions of this delicate nature that you have to propound 
put them to her—don’t annoyme. Go!” 

He waved his hand authoritatively, and turned his 
back upon his questioner. Guy started impetuously 
forward—impetuosity was not one of his most strik- 
ing traits, but his heart was throbbing at this instant 
as perhaps that well-trained organ had never throbbed 
before. He was in the parlour and in the presence 
of Paulina—Miss Rosanna Mason might have told 





She was quite alone. She rose up at his abrupt en. 
trance. 

“ Paulina!” 

& Guy Ld 

The names broke so naturally from both their lipg 
that it would have been the veriest mockery to re. 
press them, Both her hands were in his, and he wag 
speaking rapidly, incoherently, 

“T have come to thank you for your unparalleled 
generosity of yesterday, but words are inadequate to 
express my feelings. I have not deserved it, but my 
gratitude is none the less, Paulina. You are the 
bravest, the noblest woman on earth!” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried, shrinking away with » 
look of pain. “I noble! I brave! I have been sel- 
fish and a coward from first to last. Such words of 
praise seem like a bitter mockery from your lips of 
all men!” 

“They are true—true as Heaven. I have fancied, 
in the past, that you hated me. I gave you reason, [ 
know, but in the hour when I thought you abhorred 
me most I never failed to do you justice. It was my 
rightful punishment that you, so gentle, so sweet 
to all the rest of the world, should hate me.” 

“ Hate you!” She withdrew her hands from him 
and sank back in her seat. ‘‘Oh, blind! blind! blind!” 

He was bending above her—flushed, eager—moved 
#s she had never seon him—as no living man or 
woman had ever seen Guy Earlscourt—pouring forth 
his words in a torrent. 

“Have I been blind? Can you care for me after 
all, Paulina? I have been unworthy in the past; 
but since the hour that made me your husband I 
have never done that which would have been an in- 
sult to your memory. I have striven to lead a better 
and purer life. Your memory and my great love for 
you have been my redemption. I have striven to re- 
deem my name and honour, striven to wash out the 
vice and vileness of the past. Through all these 
years I have had no hope, no thought, that you could 
ever care for me. Even now, if you say but the 
word, I will go and leave you in peace for ever ; but, 
oh, Paulina, if you knew how I love you—how much 
more bitter than death such parting will bb——” 

His voice broke down in a great passion of tender- 
ness and despair at even the thought. Then the 
hands that had been withdrawn clasped his once 
more of their own accord, and the sweet, clear voice 
spoke bravely, though tremblingly, as it said: 

“ Guy, six years ago I forgot my womanhood and 
asked you to marry me. Iask a greater boon now— 
I ask you to love me and stay with me.” 

“ Paulina!” he exclimed, with a breathless cry of 
wonder and great joy, “doI hear you aright? Do 
you not hate me then after all?” 

“Hate you!” She looked at him with something 
between a laugh and a sob. “Oh, Guy! I have 
loved you all my life!” 

Then, as Guy Earlscourt held her to his heart 
in a rapture too intense for words, he knew that the 
— he had wedded six years ago was his wife at 

ast: 
- * os 2 od 

Before the sun set that August day the ceremony 
performed before the London registrar was repeated 
by the rector of Speckhaven, in the little village 
church. The bride would have it so. She shrank theu, 
and will shrink to the last day of her life, from the 
memory of that terrible time; and very quietly the 
ceremony was reperformed, and Churchas well as 
State made her Guy Earlscourt’s wife, 

Nay, Guy Earlscourt no more. Ten minutes after 
the benediction had been pronounced there stood be- 
fore them a legal-looking gentleman, in solemn black, 
who took Guy aside and whispered in his ear the 
news of his brother’s death in prison. It gave hima 
pang, the thought of how he had died, but there was 
not a creature on earth to really regret the dead man. 
So, in the very hour of her marriage, Paulina was 
Lady Montalien. They quitted England at once, aud 
went abroad for their honeymoon. 

London was ringing with their strangely romantic 
story. It would be as well to keep quietly out of 
sight until the nine days’ wonder was ended, Their 
love was only intensified a hundred-fold by all they 
had suffered—by their long years of estrangement aud 
separation, 

“Tf I had spoken that night at Brighton,” Guy 
asked her once, “ what would your answer have been? 
You remember that night when you offered to pay 
my debts? If I had said, Miss Lisle, do me the 
favour to take me as well as my debts, what would 
your answer have been 2?” 

“ Yes, and thank you, sir, for asking,” Paulina re- 
plied, with some of her oldsauciuess. ‘“I remember, 
very well, Lord Montalien! No neod to remind me 
of my follies. Oh, Guy! how stupid the cleverest of 
you men are about these things. Anybody but you 
could have seen that I loved you best when I hated 
you most—no, I don’t mean that—you needn't laugh, 





how in after days, he never could. 


sir——” 
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But I think Guy understood her—no one could 
realize his own blindness and stupidity more than he 

id. 
: Mr. and Mrs, Lisle went to Lyndith Court, in 

Staffordshire, where the first happy months of their 

clandestine marriage had been spent. On the way 

Olivia passed near The Firs, and sent a loving, 

motherly letter to Maud. She could not enter a 

house owned by Sir Vane Charteris, but her mother’s 

heart yearned for her child, even though not the 
child of her love. ‘Come to me, Maud,” she said. 

“Come to your mother, who loves, you, my darling. 
The past has been bitter for us both; we will try to 
make you happy in the future, even as I am happy. 
In my husband you will find the tenderest of fathers. 
Come to me at once.” 

And poor Maud had gone—wan and hollow-eyed, 
disappointed and dejected. Her father’s wrong-doing 
had fallen bitterly upon her—she shrank from his 
memory—she never saw or wished to see him again. 
They took her with them to Lyndith Court, and in 
Robert Lisle Maud indeed found the tenderest of 
fathers. And Mrs, Galbraith, after her brief return 
to that bright world she loved so dearly, found her- 
self condemned to spend the last of-her days in the 
dismal damp and dreariness of the Firs, 

Of Sir Vane Charteris we may here say that he was 
robbed and murdered by Italian banditti little more 
than a year later. Like the late Lord Montalien there 
was not a soni alive to regret or grieve for him when 
he was dead, 

Down in Lincolnshire there were loneliness and 
loss for the second time in this second going of Pau- 
lina. She was happy and at peace, there was conso- 
lation in that; but the faithful hearts of Duke and 
Rosanna missed aud cried out for their nursling al- 
ways. In the parlour over the mantelpiece there 
hung a crayon head—a present from that eminent 
artist, Allan Fane, R.A.—in which “ Polly” at six- 
teen smiled saucily down on them wherever they 
turned. Before this picture Duke sat and smoked by 
the hour; to gaze at it was his one delight. 

As to Kosanna, years and rheumatism were doing 
their fatal work ; her household duties were getting 
too many for her, For days together she was laid 
up now, and her brother had spoken more than once 
of employing a servant. But this idea Rosauna 
scouted with scorn. 

“Don’t talk to me of servants—lazy, dirty abomi- 
nations! I'll have no servants in my house. I kuow 
what I will have. Duke, do you know what day this is?” 

It was a gusty afternoon in early November, As 
usual Duke sat smoking and gazing dreamily at 
Polly’s portrait. It was characteristic of the power 
Paulina held over the men who loved her once that 
no other woman ever usurped her place in their 
hearts, What was true of Duke Mason, the scene- 
painter, was true of the most noble the Marquis of 
Heatherland, of Allan Fane, the artist, and Guy 
Earlscourt, the author. Wheresle had once reigned 
she reigned for ever. 

Dukelooked up with a start, 

“What day, Rosanna? Of coureeI do. It’s Wed- 
nesday, to be sure.” 

“Pooh! I don’t mean the day of the week. It’s 
the seventh of November, and your birthday. Duke 
Mason, have you any idea how old you are?” 

The stern severity of this question rather startled 
Duke. Surely now Rosanna couldu’t be unjust endugh 
to take a man to task for getting on in years! 

“ How old Iam!” Duke had to think fora minute. 
“Yes, Rosanna, I—I'm afraid I must be forty-nine.” 

“Forty-nine,” repeated Rosanna, in a still more 
cruel voice; “and, may I ask, if it isn’t high time at 
forty-nine to think of settling respectably in life, and 
getting married? Don’t gape like an idiot in that 
way—you’re none too young, are you? I won't 
have a slattern of a servant about the house, and 
some One must come to take charge of it and you. 
You want a wife. Go and get married !” 

“But—good gracious, Rosanna,” Duke began, 
aghast, 

_ “Go—and—get—married!” reiterated Rosanna, 
lnterruptingly ; “‘ not a word now—do as [ tell you! 

hile I was able to look after you it was all very 
Well, but 1’m getting fit for nothing with this rheu- 
matism. Go and get married! Go and marry Eliza- 
beth Knapp !” 

If Rosanna had said “Go and marry one of the 
Royal Princesses ” probabilities are Duke would 
have put on a clean shirt, gone up to Buckingham 

Palace, and made the attempt at least. He did rebel 

faintly now ; he didn’t want to be married—least of 

all to Elizabeth Kuapp. Miss Knapp was a very 

Worthy young woman, of some seven-and-thirty sum- 

mers, a model housekeeper, cook, washer, ironer, and 

plain sewer, but she was also plain in features—un- 
commonly plain, indeed, as frequently seems to be 
the case with your exemplary unmarried women of 
thirty-seven. 








as Rosanna very well knew, though he did not, She 
had revolved the matter—somebody must come and 
do the housekeeping, iron Duke’s shirts, cook his 
dinners and teas, and darn his stockings. Elizabeth 
fitted the situation better than any one person Rosanna 
knew—she was easy-tempered too, and properly 
in awe of her—Rosanna, Yes, Duke must marry 
Elizabeth Knapp ! 

Six weeks later there came to Florencea package 
from England for Lord and Lady Montalien. When 
opened it was found to contain several slices of bride- 
cake, of the bride’s own making, and a letter from 
Duke, very subdued and humble in tone. He was 
married—he had married Elizabeth Knapp—her 
ladyship would recollect her; and he and Elizabeth 
sent their loveand duty. Also Rosanna sent hers, 
and was confined to bed with rheumatism in both 
legs, and he was their obedient servant, Duke Mason. 
Lady Montalien actually cried over this letter, the 
first tears she had shed since Guy had come back to 


her. 

“ Dear old Duke!” she said, with a sob, that ended, 
in the light of Guy’s provoking smile, in an hysterical 
laugh; “itisashame! He was too good to be mar- 
ried! How can you have the heart to look like that, 
sir, when mine is breaking? It’s all Rosanna’s doings, 
and I wish she had left him alone! I love Duke, and 
I never wanted to see him married. Iknow he’ll be 
miserable!” 

She loved Duke! Ay, but not one whit, not one 
thousandth part as Duke loved her, He married Eliza- 
beth Knapp, and brought her home, and was gentle 
and patient, and yielding to her always, as he had 
been to his sister, and I am sincerely glad to say 
that he was not miserable. But the happiest hours 
were those he spent before that crayon head, his 
pipe in his mouth, a wistful, far-off look in his pale 
blue eyes, and his thoughts went back years ago into 
the golden time of his life with “ Polly.” 

He was the most faithful of husbands, and Eliza- 
beth had no cause to complain, but in her heart of 
heart she was bitterly jealous of that picture. She 
could have taken it down and put it in the fire with 
the greatest pleasure. Duke never suspected, but 
Mrs, Mason had her h hold skeleton, and hid it 
away as all such skeletons are hidden. Of Lady Mon- 
talien herself, beautiful and gracious, she never 
thought or dreamed to be jealous, but of Polly 
Mason’s picture she was, and will be to the last day 
of her life. 

Miles away in Allan Fane’s studio another picture 
of that same smiling, girlish face hangs. He is 
wealthy and famous now—he and Lady Montalien 
meet often in society, and are very sincere friends, 
His best wishes are for her and Guy’s happiness, 
but he never goes to Montalien now, and he has 
no thought of remarrying. No one in this lower 
world wiil ever be to him again quite what “ Polly” 
was in that lovely June nine years ago. He will 
marry again some day, no doubt, but I think Mrs. 
Fane, number two, will have quite as good reason to 
be jealous of a picture as Mrs. Duke Mason, 

Winter, spring, summer passed, and when Septem- 
ber lay bright on the green glades and waving trees 
of Montalien Priory Lord and Lady Montalien came 
home. 

Not quite as they went, for a Swiss nurse accom- 
panies them, and there isa dark-eyed baby in long 
robes, whom they call Robert, and who is the heir of 
Montalien, 

The following spring, when the London season 
opened, they returned to town, and took their place 
in that brilliant London world once more, 

They were the attraction of the season—his fame, 
her beauty, and their romantic story formed the theme 
of every tongue. 

Paulina had her enemies—she was too beautiful 
not to have, but she was too perfectly happy either 
to know or care. 

She and her husband love each other with a great 
and deathless love rarely seen—only happy in each 
other’s presence. 

She was shining one night as she had ever shone, 
the star and queen of a splendid ball, at which 
royalty was present. 

4 prince, with ribbons and orders over big rich uni- 
form, approached and listened to a group of ladies 
discussing Lady Montalien. 

“ Ambitious, reckless, and a coquette!” he repeated, 

with a smile; “perhapsso. I do not know—I have 
been absent from England, and never saw Lady Mon- 
talien until to-night, But this I do know that never 
knight or baron of all his noble race brought home to 
Montalien @ lovelier bride than did Guy Earlscourt.” 


THE END. 








Tus Unita Nazionale of Naples reports a last phe- 
nomeuon of the eruption of Vesuvius. The mephitic 
exhalations which escape from various points have 


the city some fifty he had picked up in the fields, as 
well as a fox he had found dead in a ditch without 
any apparent injury on it. 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
——@—_—— 


CHAPTER XI. 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceen 
Shakespeare. 

MEANWHILE the true Lord Dane, detained in the 
very face of his fierce impatience by an accident to 
the engine he had chartered, was again on the way, 
more eager than ever to reach the man he was satisfied 
now had cheated him, 
It had not occurred to him at first that Miss Chan- 
ning could be the daughter of the man he hated— 
Rupert Vassar. . 
But it flashed upon him presently. 
He was going on to Dover, but at the place where 
Heath had changed carriages he chanced upon the 
three young men who had annoyed Volney. 
They had none of them been drunk enough to miss 
a siugle feature of that puzzling encounter. They 
fell upon the earl, so to speak, and electrified him 
with an account of the scene. 

In answer to his inquiries one described the lady 
who had been with Heath, another said that he had 
heard him call her Sybil, and the third volunteered 
the information that instead of going on to Dover 
they had taken some other train. 

The earl ground his teeth with rage, 

“ The villain!” he ejaculated; “he told me he was 
going upon the Contiuent, and instead he has gone 
to Leuseleigh. Well I shall not be far behind him.” 
He was quitting his three informants without cere- 
mony when one of them stopped him again. 

“ See bere, my lord ; you seem to have a peculiar in- 
terest in this affair, and so I'll show you something 1 
picked up. The lady with Heath dropped it. I saw her.” 
He held up a filmy-looking handkerchief of the 
finest cambric. 

In one corner was a delicate embroidery of water 
lilies surrounding a name. 

The earl made it out with a strange thrill. “Sybil 
C. Vassar.” 

He repeated it. 

“Sybil C. Vassar.” 

He pondered a moment gloomily, 

“He has married Vassar’s daughter after all; it 
must be,” he muttered; “ and yet it was at the win- 
dow of the carriage he entered that I saw Miss Chan- 
ning’s face; then his strange behaviour—the hate 
aud defiance—and he would not let me see her. 
Ah!” he drew a long breath; “Sybil C. Could the 
C. be for Channing? It must be so, That explains 
all; and he knew it too. He knew he was stealing 
from me the only woman I ever did or can really 
love; and he took my money and title to do it with. 
The shameless villain!” 

‘he next train bore Lord Dane in pursuit, 

The girl he had despised and scorned, the girl he 
had insulted eight years ago, the child of the man he 
hated! 

It seemed impossible, and yet it must be. 

He had but an indistinct recollection at best of the 
child Vassar had presented to him. He remembered 
that she had impressed him as being very awkward 
aud very ugly, and that her hair was almost white. 
Could she have changed to that bright and radiant 
loveliness, that arch and mocking grace which had 
bewitched him so in Miss Channing ? 

Metamorphoses as complete he had known himself 
among the playmates of his boyhood. Then how 
Heath had questioned him about Miss Channing after 
he had come back from Graystone. 

He remembered now his strange, half-concealed 
excitement, though he had in his eagerness scarcely 
noticed it at the time. How blind he had been not 
to see that Heath was desperately in love with Misa 
Vassar all the time. ‘That of itself ought to have 
made him suspicious that there was something con- 
cealed from him. 

Oh, idiot ! 

And she—the woman—the bright and bewildering 
young creature whom he had sought in vain for a 
twelvemonth, had been under the same roof with him 
and he had not known it. 

“ Never mind,” he whispered, behind his clenched 
teeth, “I can ruin him in her eyes, and I will. She 
can’t help despising him when she knows all. He 
loves her, too. But he deserves that she should scorn 
and hate him.” 

Voluey Heath and the wife so desperately won had 
been at Leuseleigh twelve hours barely. 

There had been no news of Rupert Vassar yet, aud 
Sybil, in her anxiety concerning her father, had not 
slept, notwithstanding her weariness. 

Volney had slepta little, and his arm, soothed by the 
housekeeper’s applications, had nearly ceased to pain 
him. 











Long lad Miss Knapp secretly sighed for Duke, 





killed a number of birds. A peasant has brought into 
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The pair dined together in a sumptuous saloon, 
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which the pretended Lord Dane, after consultation 
with the butler, had selected. 

It was a room of modest proportions, the more plea- 
sant for two on that account, but richly decorated, 
and the table set with flashing silver plate, dishes of 
glittering crystal, and creamy porcelain, made up as 
brilliant a picture as one could wish. 

The servants moved noiselessly to and fro, attend- 
ing upon “my lord” and “my lady ” with an obse- 
quiousness and precision that were most soothing to 
tbe irritated nerves of both, 

Sybil had attired herself in dinner costume, a pale, 
opal-tinted silk with an embroidery of seed pearls on 
the low bodice, and fragmentary sleeves, and pearis 
vpon her neck and arms that were dazzling in their 
whiteness. Her beautiful hair shimmered in uncon- 
fined abundance about her entirely unadorned shoul- 
ders, 

A woman must indeed be hard to please who is 
not gratified by the knowledge that she is elegantly 
and becomingly dressed. 

Sybil smiled as she met the fond, half-idolatrous 
gaze of her husband that evening. 

“Do you like my dress, Talbot?’’ she asked, archly. 

He winced as he always did at being called by 
that name which was not his, but his deep eyes 
lighted as he took her hand. 

“You are so beautiful, Sybil, that I should go mad 
if I ever lost you,” he murmured. 

“Oh, Talbot !” she exclaimed, looking half startled 
at his vebemence, then smiling as she glanced ina 
tall mirror opposite her. “A Countess Dane should 
be very beautiful, my lord, I have been looking at 
the portraits of those Ladies Dane who have preceded 
me. Your ancestors have all married lovely women.” 

Volney’s pale cheek flushed again. 

Always these allusions to the falsehood he was 
acting, always these reminders of his treachery and 
deceit from the lips he worshipped, Could she not 
let him forget for a little ? 

“You do not answer me, my lord. You look 
troubled. Is it your arm again ?” Sybil questioned. 

“Yes—no. Did youask me a question, Sybil ?” 

The lovely, smiling eyesof “my lady” were lifted 
to his with momentary perplexity; then she grew 
suddenly grave. 

“You have news of papa—bad news? You are 
studying how to tell me ?” 

“No—truly no, We shall doubtless hear in the 
morning.” 

“ lf anything should have happened to him 

“Nothing can have happened more serious than his 

having gone upon the Continent instead of coming 
here. We shail hear soon if that is so, and will fol- 
low him.” 

Sybil clasped both hands upon his arm. 

* Ob, Talbot, how good you are!”’ 

Thus they entered the saloon in which they were 
to dine, and Sybil glanced about her with a pride 
aud pleasure that Volney read plainly in her beam- 
ing glance and graciously smiling lips. 

it was while they were at dinner that a sharp 
clang sounded at the great door-bell, which no one 
ever thought of using now-a-days. It surmounted 
an entrance to the hall long disused, but once a 
magnificent portal, and leading to stately, silken- 
draped saloons, now fallen into neglect and decay. 

Volney grew pale as death at the sound, as he would 
have done now at anything unusual, 

Sybil started from her seat with a cry of joy and 
eagerness. 

“It is papa at last. Thank Heaven!” 

She was rushing from the room when Volney 


} 


staye her. 





“My darling,” he said, “if it is your father the 
servants will bring him here at once. Pray be rea- 
sonable. 1am sure your father—if, indeed, it is he, 
which: 1 doubt—would prefer not to meet the Coun- 
tess of Dane for the first time in the presence of a 
crowd of stupid, gaping servants.” 

Sybil sank back into her seat, flushing slightly, and 
her eyes filling. 

“IT am sure itis papa,” sho said, deprecatingly ; 
“and | am so impatient.” 

* Will it relieve you if I go myself and see who it 
is?” Volney asked, with his eyes upon the door, all 
his senses alert to catch the first tidings of the 
strange comer. 

“ Dear, dearest Talbot, if you would.” 

“T will.” 

He kissed the velvet cheek swiftly and left the room. 

Not even Sybil’s “Dear, dearest Talbot” could 


Lave kept him an instant longer from solving the 
frightiul misgivings that had assailed him with the 
clang of that strange bell. 

Who had come? 

Some stranger—some straggling wayfarer? Who 
else ? i 
_ Not Vassar; he was tied to his bed with a 
fractured limb. 


Could it be Lord Dane? 


He did not know his way, but he followed a dis- 
tant sound of hubbub through interminable halls and 
lofty branching corridors; where the light of ‘the 
moon shone with a ghostly glimmer through the 
painted windows, till he burst suddenly upon what 
seemed at the first glance a confused throng strug- 
gling together. 

In reality there were only four. Three of these were 
the hall servants, the butler among them. The fourth, 
with his bat smashed on the floor among their feet, 
his coat torn, and a black lump on one of his temples, 
was Lord Dane. 

He had come on foot from the station, splashing 
through the mud which a late shower had made, 
having previously poured forth the vials of his wrath 
upon everybody at the station because not so. much 
as a fly could be found to take him to that ancestral 
possession of his, Leuseleigh Hall, 

To add to his rage the people whom he had ad- 
dressed himself to had laughed in his face at his as- 
sertions that he was Lord Dane. In truth, his half- 
brutal talk and bearing—for he had been drinking 
—and his threatening manner were not calculated to 
convey the impression that he was a gentleman of 
any degree. 

His reception at the hall itself was worse still, 
The night was dark. 

Without a guide, and not knowing the way him- 
self to his own estate, he had found a gap in the park 
hedge and entered there, thus stumbling upon an 
avenue which led to the old abandoned wing of the 
hall. 

There was barely light enough to enable him to 
distinguish the dark and silent portal, with the great 
bell above it, and, climbing upon a broken griffin, he 
managed to reach the tongue of the bell, other com- 
munication with which had not existed for half a 
century at least. 

It was the old steward, Peters himself, who opened 
the time-stained entrance to its master, little dream- 
ing, of course, that it was he. 

Panting to distinguish himself in the estimation of 
the man he believed to be Lord Dane, he had been 
on the alert for the expected lunatic ever since 
Heath’s warning. 

Two of the stoutest of the men servants were with 
him, and all three only waited long enough for the 
stranger, as Lord Dane was to them, to announce him- 
self in furious tones before they flung themselves 
upon him bodily. 

His lordship, though taken by surprise, struggled 
maufully, and in the midst of the mélée Volney came 
upon them. He staggered back with a groan at the 
sight, and leaned against the wall in utter anguish. 
This was what he had planned in effect, if not in 
extent, 

Why should he shrink from beholding his own 
orders carried out? ‘Then he reflected for a moment. 
How could he meet the eyes of the true Lord Dane ? 
Need he do so—at present at least? He could not ; 
he dare not. 

He waited still, then he crept forward and looked 
forth. 

Lord Dane lay stretched upon the cold and dusty 
marble floor apparently lifeless. 

It was too much. He rushed forward and knelt 
beside him, 

““What have you done?” he cried; “you have 
killed him.” 

The meu stared, terror-stricken, for blood was well- 
ing in a dark tide from the insensible lord’s lips, and 
his closed eyes and bruised face made him a ghastly 
object to look upon. 

Peters bent over the unconscious and bleeding form. 

“{ don’t think it’s so—so—serious, my lord,” he 
stammered ; “‘leastways we only thought we were 
doing our duty. He was very violent, and declared 
he’d expose you to my lady for an impostor first, and 
shoot you afterwards.” 

A hard look crossed Volney’s handsome white face. 
He rose to his feet. 

“ We must do the best we can with kim now. One 
of you fellows go for a surgeon. Say nothing to 
any one here, but go. Don’t let the surgeon know 
more than that I want him, and bring him in by this 
door. Do you understand ?” 

The man he addressed, who was called Mason, 
stammered something and hurried away. 

** Now, then, Peters, there must be some habitable 
apartment in this old worm-eaten part of the building, 
isn’t there?” 

Peters stared. 

“ Think fast, man, the more secluded the better. 
He may die on our hands.” 

Peters whitened again. 

‘** Then—there is one might do,” he said, slowly. 

** Come and show it to me.” 

“* It’s in the third storey,” 

“All the better for that. Stop; we must take him 
with us if we can.” 








portions. The three had as muca as they could do 
to.carry him, 

The room into which they. bore him was large and 
lofty, originally sumptuously decorated, but now 
velvet and k were moth-eaten, and dust wag 
everywhere half an inch thick on the once rich 
carpet where they laid down the fastidious aud 
elegant, unconscious earl. 

One servant was despatched for fresh bedding, 
another for materials with which to light a fire in 
the choked grate, and Heath himself remained to 
watch the motionless form of his insensible foe, 

He was in an agony to get back to Sybil, but he 
did not dare leave Lord Dane alone, 

Both Peters and the other man seemed gone an in- 
terminable while, and aside from his anxiety concern- 
ing Sybil he was in constant fear of the earl coming 
to himself and recognizing him. He shrank from 
the scene that might ensue. but Lord Dane lay so 
rigid and still that the first. fear that he might indeed 
be dead again assailed him. He drew near and 
looked down upon the ghastly face all grimy with 
blood and dust, the blood gathered in a foamy clot 
about the mouth, and the lips gaping. It was a 
chilling sight, 

Heath shivered but could not look away. 

“ It is likely to be a bad business, I'm afraid,” he 
said, touching the still-clenched hand with his own. 
* His fingers are like ice, Oh, if I had only really 
gone upon the Continent I might have eluded him 
there. If he should die it will be all over with me,” 
‘he door opened and Peters came in with his arms 
full of blankets. He had to go back for pillows anda 
fresh mattress—Heath all the time chafing and won- 
dering what his wife would think of his long abseuce, 

It never entered his mind that she might iu Ler 

alarm follow him. 
He was starting at last to go to her when Mason, 
who had gone for the surgeon, made his appearauce 
with that individual, He had not obeyed orders, how- 
ever, about bringing him in by the old entrance, but 
on the contrary had come through the modera por- 
tion of the hall. 

The consequence was that Sybil had obtaiued a 
glimpse of him, and, recognizing the stirgeon by his 
case of instruments, had concluded at once that sume- 
thing had happened to her father which was to be 
concealed from her. 

In this belief she had stolen after Mason and the 
surgeon, and now when Heath, anxious lest the doc- 
tor might know the true Lord Dane, advanced slowly 
and shrinkingly to meet him, he beheld to his hor- 
ror the persou of ali others he wished to keep away 
from the injured man—his wife, 

The surgeon ag it chanced had never seen either 
himself or Lord Dane until this moment. 

Sybil, with her characteristic imperativeness, jassed 
the surgeon the instant she saw her husband, aud, 
going directly up to the latter, said: 

* You cannot deceive me any longer. I suspected 
something, and I mean to know all now.” 

Heath forgot the surgeon in his dismay and fright 
at his wife’s words and looks. What did she sus- 
pect? What had she discovered? He was a brave 
man naturally, a man of remarkable moral courage, 
but guilt made a coward of him now. He could uot 
look his wife in the face. He dropped hiseyes to the 
floor, and looked the image of confounded and dis- 
closed wickedness, 

The door of the room he had just quitted, the room 
in which Lord Dane lay—dead or alive, which he 
knew not—that door stood open. Through it came 
suddenly the sound of groauing, and that moment 
Peters bolted through the opening, crying: 

“Oh! my lord, he isn’t dead—he’s coming to him- 
self,” 

Sybil darted forward, her face like ashes. In sud- 
den desperation her husband flung his arm about her 
and held her back. 

**My darling,” he entreated, “for Heaven’s sake 
don’t go there!” 

Sybil struggled violently. Then she grew calm. 

“T must see him, and I will,” she said, looking 
steadily at her husband. “ You ought to understand 
me well enough by this time to know it is of no uso 
opposing me when I say I will, What bas happened 
to papa ?” 

A light broke over Heath. 

He did not release his hold of Sybil, but spoke 
calmly now to the surgeon, who stood ina sort 0 
stupefaction, caused partly by the scene, partly 
at being in the presence of as he supposed a real lord. 

“ You will find your patient in that room,” Voluey 
said to him, ‘ He is a mad foster—brother of mine, 
who, haying escaped from the asylum in which: I liad 
placed him, came here and was troublesome, Intry- 
ing to capture him my servants were forced to deal 
pretty roughly with him. I was afraid at first they 
had killed him, but it would have been his own fault 
if they had. He must be quite harmless now; bul, 





Lord Dane was a man of more than moderate pro- 
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room while you examine his injuries. I should like 

him to be well cared for.” 

The surgeon passed on with a low bow and some 
gtammered words, 
Sybil leaned her head upon her husband’s shoulder 
and burst into tears. 
« What a simpleton I was, Talbot!” she said. “I 
was so sure it was papa! But I might have known 
he would not come to Leuseleigh Hall with such a 
clatter and uproar as this.” 

Heath smiled down at her. His own relief 
was so immense that he could scarcely contain him- 
self. 

“Come, my darling,” he said, “let me take you 
to your own room—this is no place for you. I am 
sorry to have you know anything about it.” 

“Ts he very dangerous, Talbot?” she asked 
as she let him lead her away. “I should like so 
much to see him some time if heis not, Ineversaw 
any one who was mad; and perhaps the sight of a 
woman’s face would soothe him,” 

“ Your face would not,” said Heath, with a strange 
look at her, then, as if biting his lip, he added: “ He 
isa very dangerous fellow to approach. I would not 
trust you within reach of him for ten times all the 
Dane revenues. You must promise me, Sybil, not to 
venture into this portion of the hall while he is 
here. Will you?” 

“ Oertainly, I will promise, but Iam not afraid.” 

“J will lock this wing of the house up from her,” 
thought Heath, compressing his lips; “that will be 
the safest way.” 

He left Sybil at the door of her own rocms and 
went back to hear the surgeon’s report. 

The man pronounced the case very serious, not 
alone on account of the injuries the patient had re- 
ceived, but from a tendency to fever of the brain, very 
natural under the circumstances. The patient had 
roused partially, and fallen off afterwards into a le- 
thargic condition, which might continue for a long 
time. It was impossible to calculate with any cer- 
tainty what hischances of life were. Everything de- 
pended upon what kind of nursing he got. Wouldhis 
lordship like to have him find him a good nurse ? 

Heath reflected for a moment. 

On the one hand he did not want Dane to die; and 
on the other he was afraid of a nurse—women were 
s0 sympatlietic and curious. 

Suddenly he thought of Perdita. 

“Thanks,” he said to the surgeon, “I knowa 
woman I can get. Mason will do till she comes, 
Dou’t make a talk about this business, doctor. It is 
very afflicting to me. I am really much attached to 
the poor fellow in there. I would have given any 
money sooner than have this happen.” 

He slipped a liberal reward into the hand of the 
surgeon, who went away in high satisfaction with 
his pseudo lordship as well as himself. 

Heath did not goin tolook at the patient. He could 
not; he was quite uushaken now. He went wearily 
back to his young wife—his bride of a little more 
than two days. 

Could it be so short a time ago that he stood be- 
fore the old Scotch minister waiting in a wild fever 
of impatience, agony and joy for the ceremony to be 
over which made Sybil his own for ever? It had 
been nothing but the same terrible anxiety, suspense 
and fever ever since. He seemed to himself to have 
lived a year since his marriage. Was this to be the 
way always? Was he to go on fleeing the world 
over with Sybil for fear some one should come and 
take her from him? 

Le opened the door where she was, There was a 
fire in the room. Its ruby splendour glowed on the 
green and white walls and on Sybil, sitting in a 
silken chair before it, stiilin her rich dinner dress, 
A shaded light stood in a carved niche above her. 
Never had she looked more ber.utiful in the eyes of 
the unhappy man who had go sinned against her 
and honour that he might win her. If he could but 
have kuelt at her knee there and owned it all. She 
looked pure and saintly enough to forgive anything ; 
out with a quick shudder he dismissed the wild long- 
ing, and, entering the room, seated himself near her. 
_ She was his wife, but he felt that there was a wall 
between them, built there by his own faslehood and 
“eceit, He felt as if she were too pure for him to 
‘ouch her with his hand after all that he had done. 

Sybil looked at him as he sat there with his heavy 
eyes downcast. She could but see he was looking ill. 
,, Anxiety and loss of sleep had drawn haggard 
tes in that handsome face. ‘There was a puinful 
“ush still on his cheek, painted there perhaps by that 
Nost shameful scene of the night. 

' Lord Dane had ever been his friend, and had done 
iit many a deeply valued kindness in his careless, 
g0od-humoured way. There had been no stint in 
- lavish generosity, for he liked Heath, and Heath, 
~ how, had reciprocated the feeling keenly. It 
*overed Heath with shame and remorse to thiuk how 


Suddenly he heard Sybil sigh. 

He started. 

‘You are unhappy ?” he said, with a bitterness of 

tone she could not understand. 

“No; I am only anxious about papa. Until I have 
seen him it is as I have told you—nothing seems 
real—I can neither realize that lam married nor that 
you are Lord Dane.” 

Heath’s mouth twiched involuntarily. 

“ Besides, I have lost the letter you brought me 
from him, and that troubles me very much.” 

“ Why does that trouble you ?” Heath asked, with 
nervous agitation, 

“T did not know but I might have missed or not 
read rightly some word init which would explain his 
silence and absence,” 

“ Was thatall? Here is yourletter, You could 
have had it before if you had told me,” 

Sybil took it from him eagerly. 

“Where did you get it ?” 

“You dropped it in the railway carriage. I thought 
you did not care for it. Besides, I really forgot that 
I had it.” 

This was y true; he had found the letter 
where he said, but he had kept it because he could 
not bear the idea of Sybil having it to study over, 
and perhaps discover thai it wag not, hey father's 
writing after all. 

But he could not resist ing, it to her now. 
pone outside of himgeli seemed to govern 

m. 
He rose and stood leaning upon the maniel-piece 
while she read it. 
“ There is no clue here,” she said, sadly, refolding 
the letter ; “he speaks as if he expected to meet me 
in London.” 
Heath forced himself to meet her eyes. and to speak 
quietly. 
“TI presume: he did when he wyote that. He may 
have changed his mind afterward. We shall hear 
in a day or two, or see him without doubt, We can 
wait here until we do.” 
He would have liked now and before now to ask 
Sybil about that trip of hers to Falkner; but he had 
@ suspicion that she would decline to speak of it, and 
he was afraid that he should betray himself if she 
went on and told him in substance the same story 
Dane had. 


ee 


CHAPTER XII. 
Be wise to-day; ‘tis madness to defer. 
‘oung. 
A PURER, sweeter, daintier creature than the little 
brown-eyed girl Volney Heath had found in the 
trdin and presented to his wife as Perdita Lorne, 
his foster-sister, it would have been hard to find. 
She was a girl of great spirit and much moral 
courage. 
If Perdita had a weakness it was her love for her 
foster-brother—her charity for his shortcomings. 
Perdita had told him to send for her if he needed 
her at any time, but she could hardly have foreseen 
that so serious an emergency would arise as this for 
which she was summoned to Leuseleigh on the very 
morning after her arrival in the village. 
Voluey sent her a very urgent note, and was him- 
self waiting for her at the western front to which le 
had carefully directed her to come, 
The western front was the name of that approach 
to the old part of the hall through which Dane had 
come the night before. 
Heath looked almost happy at sight of her, 
“ | ionew you would come,” he said, grasping her 
little hand warmly. 
“W..1t has happened?” 
“ He is here.” 
** No: Lord Dane?” 
Volu:-y threw a startled glance round him, for fear 
of liste i:ers, 
“ Yes, himself,” he answered, with gloomy irrita- 
tion ; “ but 1 am safe yet ; no one knows him. Those 
of the servauts who have seen him believe him to 
be an escaped lunatic, so does the surgeon.” 
Perdita stopped suddenly and looked at him, her 
brown eyes shining, her olive cheeks flushing. 
“Surgeon? lunatic? What have you been doing 
to him?” 
Voluaey looked uncomfortable, Perdita was so 
literal and outspoken. But he tried to put a bold 
face on the matter. 
“If was not I. He came last night after dark, and 
instead of making his entrance in the regular way he 
tried to get in this side like any tramp or burglar. 
He must have been drunk, He was so outrageous 
and violent in his asseverations that he was Lord 
Dane that of course the servants took him for an im- 
postor and madman, and tried to put him out, In the 
mélée which followed, aud of which I knew nothing, 
he was knocked down and rather badly hurt. Thad him 
taken up and put to bed comfortably, and sent for a 
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he’s very seriously ill, but he brought it on Limsolf 
the most of it.” P 
Perdita had grown whiter and whiter. 
* What if you have killed him,” she said, sternly ¢ 
“for you axe the one who is responsible for this 
cruelty if youdid not actually doit. Servantsdon’t 


Volney, bent on securing what you desire come what 
may. I believe you would take life sooner than be 
baulked in any mad wish you had conceived. It is 
you who are mad,” 

Heath’s handsome, patrician face darkened with a 
sort of grim, reckless look. 

“IT don’t know what I might have dono if that 
Dane had succeeded in his intention of forcing him- 
self into Sybil’s presence and telling her everything. 
I mean to tell her myself when I get ready, but no 
one else shall tell her and live.” 

Perdita gazed at him in sorrow as wellas anger. 
She did not shrink from his black looks. 

“You are talking and feeling shamefully and 
wickedly, Volney. {[ believe you are capable of do- 
ing just what you say. But let mo tell you one 
thing. You andI are dear to each other as brother 
and sister. We may be of the same blood, and you 
know that I would gogreat lengths for you or you 
would not have sent forme now. Is not that so?” 

“Tt is so, Perdita ; a better-——” 

“Is there another person living you would have 
sent for now except me?” 

“No, Perdita——” 

“ Then,” she continued, lifting her little hand with 
a gesture of command, “listen to me,” and she em- 
phasized her words with the same little white hand. 
‘Tf you had killed him, if you ever do kill him, I will 
be the first to hunt you down and deliver you over to 
the retribution of the law.” 

She dropped her hand, her lips were white and 
quivering with excitement, her eyes glowed dark and 
bright in the midst of the settled, ashy pallor of her 
pretty young face. 

ought crossed Volney in his amazement that 
there must be more in this emotion that the interest 
Perdita would be likely to feel in an entiro stranger. 
He looked keenly at his foster-sister. 

“What is Lord Dane to you?” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

Perdita started slightly, enough to strengthen his 
suspicion, vague as it was, but her glance did not 
waver. 

“Lord Dane is nothing to me,” she said, calmly, 
“ What is it you wantof me? Why did yousend 
for me?” 

“ He must have a woman’s care, the doctor says; 
everything depends on that now, I want you to 
come.” 

Perdita shrank, and a feverish colour flashed into 
her pale cheek, 

**Oh, no, no,’’ she said, * I can’t.’ 
“Why uot ?” 

“Tle might recognize me—hereafter. 
Volney gave her another look of sharp scrutiny as 
he said: 

“ He is in no condition to recognize or know any 
one now. Did I not tell you he has been either un- 
conscious or delirious all the time ?” 

Perdita’s eyes dilated again. 

“T believe he is worse than you have told me, 
Will he die, Volney ?” she asked, clasping her hands 
excitedly. 

** Tow can I tell?” Heath answered, gloomily. “I 
hope not. Iam sure it would be worse for me than 
for him. Will you come, Perdita ?” 

“Let me go away and send Aunt Lois.” 

“Go away if you like, but I won’t have Aunt Lois. 
Go if you like, but he’ll die if you do.” 

Perdita put up her hand again, but this time en- 
treatingly. 

“T forgot that you were afraid of Aunt Lois. T’ll 


» 


do it myself,” she said, in a faint voice. “1 must go 
back to the village first, though, Wait for me 
here.” 

She darted away before he could remonstrate, and, 


muttering some angry ejaculation, le turned toward 
the mouldy portal of the western wing. 

He stood for a moment hesitating on the leaf-strewn 
step, then, entering, traversed the once magnifi- 
cent, now dismautled lalls till he reached the room 
in which his wounded enemy lay. 

At the door be hesitated again, but thore was no 
sound within, and he was conscious of an irresistible 
desire to see for himself whether Dane looked like 
living. He had not beheld him since the surgeon had 
him in charge. } 

He pushed open the door and looked in. 

No one was there but the prostrate man. The at- 
tendant had gone out on some errand. 

Lord Dane lay pallid and still as a corpse on the 
couch they had prepared for him so hastily. 





doctor at once, and there he is now. I don’t deny 


Volney could scarcely discern that he breathed, 
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do, such high-handed acts without some warrant from: 
those above them, You are just as you always were,. 
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The rich bedclothing was huddled about him in piti- 
ful disarray, and both the lace pillows and silk coun- 
terpanes were spotted and disfigured with blood. His 
lordship’s dark locks were matted and tumbled. 
Was he not considered a madman? aud who cared 
whether a madman’s hair was tangled or straight? 

The room, too, bad a miserable, forlorn, untidy ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding the attempts that had been 
made to make it look otherwise. 

Volney barely repressed a groan as he turned away. 

“ Perdita will have her hands full if she do come,” 
he muttered as he walked away without having gope 
beyond the door. “I should like to know if there nas 
ever been anything between her and Dane. She 
wouldn't be the first pretty girl he has made love to 
merely for his amusement. I ought not to put her 
here to nurse him though if that isso. I wish she 
would tell me. But then what else can I do? I 
couldn’t trust another with him.” 

He went back to the lime walk where he had 
parted from Perdita, and was surprised to behold a 
very singular-looking little old woman coming toward 
him, 

She wore a short gown, a broad white apron, a 
black silk hood, beneath which could be detected the 
wide, fluttering ruffles of her cap, and the glitter of 
an immense pair of glasses, with tortoise-shell rims, 

Volney muttered an imprecation, 

“ Perdita’s courage has failed her, and she’s sent 
Aunt Lois after all,” he said to himself, stopping an- 
grily short. 

But as the old woman came nearer she removed 
her huge glasses, and he knew Perdita’s pale, sweet 
face under all those disguising trappings. 

She smiled faintly at his surprise and asked: 

** Will it do?” 

“It is admirable!” exclaimed Volney, immensely 
relieved, and seeing in a moment the advantage of 
the disguise. “It is much better than the other way. 
How clever of you to think of suchathing! Oh! 
Perdita, if you help me safely out of this there is 
nothing I will not do for you.” 

There was a grave, even stern, light in the young 
girl’s eyes as she looked up at him. 

“There is but one thing youcan do, and, though 
that is for your own good more than mine you will 
not doit. I mean, tell your wife the truth without 
another hour’s delay, and so avoid all future risk 
of being tempted to murder any one else for telling 
her.” 

Volney drew back with quivering lips. 

“Tcan’i—she would hate me!” 

— made an impatient gesture with her 
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[THE SUMMONS. ] 


“Tf I were in her place I should hate you more 
the longer you put it off. What a changed man 
you are, Volney! Whata coward you have grown 
for fear of a woman, and that woman your own 
wife!” 

Heath drew a deep sigh. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, 
Perdita,” he said. “I was mad to come down 
here, but I know what I’m doing now, and abroad 
there are so many that know me. Here I have only 
these two to fear—her father and Dane. Her 
father is laid up for a month certain, with a broken 
limb—a compound fracture, too. Dane is likely to 
keep his bed aslong. Wait till I know she loves 
me asI do her, and I’ll tell her everything. I will, 
I swear it to you. Oh! Heaven, how I love that 
girl—how I love her, Perdita! and she is as calm, 
and sweet, and unconscious as though there were no 
such thing in the world as men going mad for love. 
You are right. It is I who am mad; but I shall 
never be sane again where she is concerned, and 
the man or woman who comes between me and her 
had better never have been born, Will you come 
in now ?” 

“Wait a moment—you must explain one thing 
more to me,” Perdita said, gently. “You told me 
you had assumed Lord Dane’s name and title with 
his consent, and that he knows why you took them. 
Why, then, has he turned against you so strangely ? 
You must not deceive me, Volney, if you want my 
assistanco in this bad business.” 

Heath suddenly laid a trembling hand upon the 
young girl’s shoulder. 

“T will tell you the truth, Perdita,” he said, bitterly, 
“though I have not pursued that manly and honour- 
able practice towards some others. I will explain how 
this matter stands. Dane met Sybil somewhere a 
few months ago and fell in love with her without 
knowing who she was or recognizing her as the 
other one in that childish betrothal I told you of. 
He had always hated that old betrothal, but for some 
reason he dared not break it himself ; so he sent me 
to marry her, and so make her break it. I was willing 
enough, but he contrived it; then, when he saw 
her with me in London and recognized her for the 
very woman he had loved so long, his rage and dis- 
appointment were so great that he resolved to re- 
venge himself on me by degrading me in the eyes of 
the woman I loved better a thousand times than he 
is capable of loving any one. He makes love to 
every woman he can get to listen to him.” 

Perdita had averted her face while he spoke: her 
lips were trembling. 

“ He has forgotten that I ever existed,” she said to 








herself. “I did not need a disguise. He woulé 
never know me again.” 

She replaced the tortoise-shell glasses and turned. 
again to Volney. 

“Take me to him,” she said. ‘Have you any. 
special instructions to give me ?”’ 

“None but what will naturally suggest themselves 
to you who know all the circumstances,” Volney an- 
swered, gloomily, as they moved on. “Of course, 
his presence in the house cannot be entirely con- 
cealed. I wish to have it as little known as possible 
and to do everything to favour the impression already 
made—that he is an escaped lunatic. So small o. 
deceit cannot eventually harm him, and I mean tobe 
far away before he is able to leave his bed. You are 
to order of Peters, who will come to you, anything 
you desire for his comfort or your own. Peters will’ 
show you also what the chances are for making some 
apartment near habitable for yourself when you wish 
to retire to it.” 

Voluey, having conducted Perdita to the injured 
man, went to seek his wife. 

His brow was clouded, but his eyes shone with 
tenderness, 

“ She shall love me,” he muttered, his lips quiver- 
ing in spite of his efforts to be calm, ‘“ Such love as 
mine must win return.” 

Sybil was on the stone terrace at the south side of 
the hall. 

She wore a robe of some rich, white, flowing ma- 
terial, which outlined her stately and exquisite shape 
in lovely proportions. 

The morning air had blown the flossy, silken 
hair about her swanlike throat and delicate face, 
and there was a faint sea-shell colour in her cheeks. 

Her husband’s heart leaped almost painfully at 
sight of her. 

How fair—how much too beautiful she was for 
him! 

She ran forward like a happy child to meet him, 
her wonderful eyes sunny, her lips smiling. 

Her first words naming him by his false name made 
his breath come quickly, and he did not kiss her, 
though he longed to. 

“ Talbot,” she said, linking her arm in his, “ you 
said you would do anything I asked you, did you 
not? Well, I want to go directly back tle way We 
have come—back to Graystone !”’ 

“To Graystone ?”’ , 

He could scarcely articulate the words, and. his 
face changed in spite of him. 

“Precisely—to Graystone. I have a presentimen> 
that papa is there all this time—ill perhaps.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MARIGOLD. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“Ths Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“ The Three Passions,” §c., &c. 


——_ge——_ 
CHAPTER VII. 
But lost to we, for ever lost, those joys 
Which reason scatters and which time destroys. 
The Library. 

WueEn Captain Anglesey heard this gracious ex- 
clamation his eyes beamed with thankfulness ; he 
called Lady Kimbolton his saviour, and still kneeling 
dared to grasp her tiny white hand and cover it 
with hot, burning kisses. 

Instantly she withdrew her hand, and a flush of 
annoyance and shame mantled her face. 

He saw the impropriety of which he had been 
guilty, and remained bowed before her in the posi- 
tion of a suppliant who begs pardon for an impru- 
dent act committed in haste and immediately re- 
pented. 

“You forget yourself, sir,” exclaimed Marigold, 
whose voice trembled with each tumultuous pulsa- 
tion of her agitated heart, 

“Would to Heaven I could forget,” he replied ; 
“that is denied me, that solace is not within my 
reach,” 

“Captain Anglesey,” continued her ladyship, “ I 
entreat you to rise. You came here to wish me an 
eternal farewell, Icannot stay any longer alone with 
you in this room, I have done wrong to remain so 
long as I have, but the terms of intimacy we were 
once on and the regard I have always entertained 
for you pleaded in your favour against the dictates 
of my better reason.” 

_The captain was about to reply, but he had not 

time, for at this critical moment Marigold’s heart al- 

most ceased to beat, and the young man turned pale 

as death. ‘ 

ie regarded one another with an indescribable 
ror, 

A faint sound was audible in the hall. 

Some one was approaching. 

It might be a spy or an enemy ; however friendly 
et be the disposition of her household to her 
ladyship, any domestic at such atime who saw her 
11 such @ compromising position would become as a 
matter of fact hostile to her, for she would be in 
their power. 

_ The situation had become more than grave, it was 
simply terrible. 

duarigold surprised at that hour of the night— 
b one with her former lover—alone with him during 

¢r husband’s absence! 
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[A THIEF BY CHOICE.] 


It was dreadful to think of the awful consequences 
of a discovery. 

She knew that the meeting was the result of 
chance, and she also knew that her heart was as 
devoid of infidelity to her husband as it had ever 
been. She was innocence itself, but the dreadful 
thought crossed her mind : 

‘What will the world say? What will Kimbolton 
think ?” 

Half mad with desperation and fear, Lady Kimbol- 
ton wrung her hands in agony. 

“You have destroyed me,” she ejaculated. 

“T will save you,” replied Captain Anglesey, grow- 
ing still whiter until his face assumed the ghastly hue 
of a corpse. 

He set his lips firmly together and rose to his feet, 
looking nervelessly at the door. 

The noise increased. 

Instead of one person approaching there seemed to 
be two or three. 

Instinctively the captain ran to the door and locked 
it, then a hand was laid upon the lock and the door 
roughly shaken, but it resisted all attempts to open it. 

‘Just in time,” muttered the captain, under his 
breath. 

A voice outside broke the painful silence, and 
smote upon the hearts of Marigold and Captain 
Anglesey like the trumpet sounding on the day of 
judgment. 

It was the voice of Lord Kimbolton! 

“T am the master of this house,” exclaimed he, in 
& menacing tone; “whoever you are inside, I 
order you to open the door and let me have admis- 
sion.” 

Marigold fell upon her knees, and her face as- 
sumed an expression of yet deeper agony, while her 
hands were stretched out supplicatingly. 

It seemed as if she were going to faint. 

Captain Anglesey did not lose his presence of mind 
in this moment of supreme peril, from which there 
seemed to be no escape. 

He did not know the plan on which the house was 
built, but he saw auother door at the extremity of the 
library. 

It occurred to him that her ladyship might fly 
through this and gain her own room unobserved; as 
for himself he would face the worst, as the oak braves 
the fury of the storm. 

Taking Marigold by the arm, he dragged rather 
than led her to this door. 

“Lady Kimbolton,” he said, in a respectful but 
hurried tone, “ escape through this passage. There is 
yet time. Ientreat you to be brave and calm, It is 
needless for me to say how much I regret having 





betrayed you into this embarrassing position, but rest 
assured that your honour is safe in my hands. For 
your own sake—for miue—endeavour to collect your- 
self for a moment.’ 

At these words Marigold recovered herself. 

“ And you?” she said. “ What is to become of 
you 2?” 

“Do not trouble yourself about me. I give yoo. 
my word that you shall not be compromised.” 

Without another look or word Lady Kimbolton 
ran through the door, which he held open for her 
passage, and found herself in an ante-room, 

This communicated with a staircase by means of 
which she could reach the upper part of the house ; 
but—strange fatality—this sole means of safety was 
barred ayainst her. 

The door was locked and the key outside! 

Uttering a wild, heart-broken cry, her ladyship fel} 
heavily forward and lost her senses. 

All this took place in less time than we have been. 
occupied in writing it. 

Captain Anglesey on being left alone ran to the 
window to see if he could escape by that means, but 
a glance sufficed to show him that a fall of several 
feet would be attended with danger. The area was. 
below him anda high-spiked, railing intervened be- 
tween him and the street. 

Moreover, a tall policeman stood on the pavement 
lantern in hand, as if he had been purposely placed 
there to watch for any one leaving the house. 

Lord Kimbolton spoke again. 

“ Whoever you are,”’ he exclaimed, “I ask you 
second time to give me entry to my own library. If 
Iam not obeyed the door shall be broken open in 
less than a minute.” 

Captain Anglesey walked up and down the apart- 
ment like a caged lion, his fists clenched and a red 
froth gathered upon his lips. 

“What shall Ido?” he muttered. ‘That unfor- 
tunate lady is ruined through my folly. I would 
gladly die for her if my death would do her any ser- 
vice, but it would not, my body would itself be an 
accusation.” 

He was literally caught in a trap from which there 
was no possible mode of egress. 

“Her husband,” he went on, “will never believe 
her innocent, though she is stainless as an angel. 
This meeting looks too much like design to pass for 
an accident, as it really is. Is this a dream? If itis 
I wish I could wake, for it is more dreadful than I 
can bear.” 

A few seconds glided away—they seemed to be an 
age to the unfortunate man whose imprudence had 
produced this horrible state of affairs. 
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Av iolent att ack was made upon the door; men 
threw themselves against it with all their force. It 
was evident that it could not long withstand this sort 
of assault and battery. 

The temporary madness which had taken posses- 
sion of Captain Anglesey passed away. His reason 
came to his aid, his ‘head grew clear. His mind was 
at work. He thought. 

6 At least,” he said, “I must do something to save 
her. 

“ Be on your guard,” cried Lord Kimbglton’s voice 
without. “Itis probably a thief, and he may make 
a desperate resistance, ‘Take care when the door 

ields,” 
me A thief ! repeated Captain Anglesey as a flush 
of joy overspread his countenance. ‘Yes, I will be 
a thief for her sake. It wilksave Marigold, I thank 
him for giving me that idea. Yes—yes, I will give 
her more than my life, I wilh for her sweet sake 
sacrifice my honour, She shall admit that I have 
done more for her than man ever before, did for wo- 
man, and she will know that I loved the girth I left 
behind me when I went to India.” 

With a feverish haste Captain Anglesey darted 
across the room towards the cupboard where Lady 
Kimbolton had hidden the bank notes, 

“Tt is nosecret that I want a thousand pounds,” he 
continued ; “‘my being pressed for money will lead 
countenanee to the deed. It is well thought of and 

well timed.” 

A pocket knife.enabled him to force the lock, whieh, 

not being very strong, was unable to, resiat the furi 
ous attack he made upon it. 

He seized the notes, and holding seme in his hand 
allowed the, others. to flutter to the floor, while he 
stood like a stag at bay to,face those, who, would soon 
confront him. 

The next moment the library door fel in with a 
crasb, and hord Kimbolton sprang oven the, thres- 
hold, ‘aud, recognizing Oaptain Anglesey by the light 
of the candle on the table and the gg carnied by 
those bebind him, regarded him @ look of 
hatred@and aversion, mingled with, sn ae 

Anglesey remained unmoved out the, notes 
were scattered around, the cupboard b epen. 
There was every evidence of a daring robbery having 
been recently committed. 

“My lord,” he exclaimed, with a calmness that 
was wonderful under the circumstances, “ you see 
before you aruined man. No matter how I gained 
the information, I learnt that you had a large sum 
of money in the house, I tried to save myself by 
the commission of a crime. Need I say anything 
more? I am detected and I ask no mercy from you,” 

The bréler, the footman, and others, who had been 
roused by and had accompanied Lord Kimbolton be- 
fore he made the attack upon the library door, looked 
on wonderingly aud marvelled much at hearing this 
strange confession. 

A lugubrious silence followed those words, silence 
of sinister import, for his lordship was debating 
within himself how he should act. 

Captain Anglesey had placed the situation before 
him in a new light. 

His lordship’s face was pale, but its expression was 
terrible—pitiless. 

He advanced slowly towards the captain while the 
servants remained grouped near the door, not daring 
to speak a word. 

Taking him by the arm, he drew him close to the 
door which opened into the ante-chamber. 

Placing himself opposite him, face to face, he fixed 
upon him a fiercer gaze thau that of the tiger who is 
about to spring upon his prey, and said, in a voice 
pitched so low as to be audible only to themselves, 
while it was burning with fury: 

“Tt is true that you are detected, but you are not 
a thief.” 

At these words Captain Anglesey staggered as if 
he would have fallen, and leant against the wall for 
é6upport. 

Lord Kimbolton was not a man at that moment. 

He was Fate. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Sim: Why, what the dence has got hold of her? For 
my part, I believe all the folks in our village are gone 
mad. Mad! I'll venture to say that no Bedlamites are 
half so mad as folks in love! Old Play. 

“ My lord,” continued Captain Anglesey, “I have 
already told you in the plainest language I could em- 
ploy that I came here torob you. I have confessed 
the crime, and you will perhaps say that there is not 
much merit in that, as the evidence is so strong 
against me. Let go my arm, please. You have no 
right to touch me. Ii I belong to any one it is to 
Justice—that is to say, to a policeman,” 

“Captain Anglesey,” rejoined Lord Kimbolton, in 
a dryer and harsher tone, “I understand itall. You 
do not suppose that Iam the dupe of the little comedy 
you have got up for my—my edilication 2” 





“Comedy, my lord?” said the captain, in a tone of 
affected surprise, 

“T give you credit for your versatility. The idea 
was cleverly conceived, and has been well worked 
out,” 

“Tam at a loss to understand your meaning, my 
lord.” 

“ You might have imposed upon some men, but you 
cannot deceive me,” answered his lordship. “ You 
sacrifice yourself for another, and that other is my 
wife! But you have made a mistake; your sacrifice 
will not save her or you. Instead of escaping through 
the ante-chamber close to us she is, caught in a trap, 
for the door was locked by me a few minutes ago, 
She is close to us now, and you see that she is 
cowardly enough to fall in with your view of the ex- 
cuse an honourable man—an army mau, and a gentle- 
man—ought to make to an injured husband under 
very peculiar circumstances.” 

At any other time Captain Anglesey would have 
resented the sarcastic tone in which he was ad- 


essed. 

Now he simply drew his breath quickly, and meal 7% 
no reply. 

“T have my own opinion,” continued Lord Kim- 
bolton; ‘““but my name is too too 
and too well known to be dragged into the mire by 
such ag you have proved yourself. I cannot afford 
publicity, and I will before the w: world ake you for 
ree and that i” tan Oars 6 glosoy, with, 
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Whon he heard this declaration Oaptain Anglesey 
stammered rather than said: 

‘Lady Kimbolton is innocent. 
word of bonour——”’ 

“Your honour!” interrupted his lordship, with an 
irritating smile. “The honour of a rogue—a com- 
mon thief! Whatisthat worth? We shall see how 
much your honour will be worth when you are in 
the dock at the Old Bailey.” 

Captain Anglesey let his head fall upon his breast, 

He comprehended in this awful moment that he 
had sacrificed himself, and that he had not saved 
Marigold. 

Turning with the utmost composure to his ser- 
vants, Lord Kimbolton exclaimed: 

“ Remember what you have seen and heard, if you 
please, as you will most likely be subpoauaed when 
the trial of this person takes place, You are the 
witnesses of certain facts. The thief is caught in the 
act. You can see the cupboard which has been broken 
open, Look at the bauk-notes lying upon the 
floor. Look again at the culprit, who has made no 
secret of his offence, which in fact it would be worse 
than folly on his part to deny. You, Atkins, go and 
fetch a policeman,” 

Captain Anglesey staggered towards a chair, and 
sat down, burying his face in his hands, for he was 
completely overwhelmed. 

“ Do not attempt to escape,” said Lord Kimbolton. 
“T am armed, and you shall not slip through my 
fingers with your life.” 

“Is it likely that I should try to get away ?”’ re- 
plied the captain, with a sad but resigued expres- 
sion. ‘“ You know very well that I shall offer no re- 
sistance.” 

“ How dol know? When I met you at the club, 
and brought you to my house, and shook your hand, 
did I kuow that 1 was grasping the, hand of a 
thief ?” 

Suddenly a voice said : 

“A thiei? Whois a. thief? and what is all this 
disturbance about ?”’ 

The speaker was Wilfred Marshall, who con- 
tinued : 

“T was coming home after playing a game or two 
at billiards in the neighbourhood, and, seeing your 
front door open, servauts running about, policemen 
with lauterns, and all that sort of thing, 1 thought | 
would take the liberty of giving youa lookin. Was 
I right or wrong?” 

“You have timed your visit very well, Mr. Mar- 
shall,” replied his lordship. 

“That is all right,” answered the barrister. “I 
don’t like to go where I am not wanted. Tell me all 
about this robbery business. Who has done the deed 
of shame? and who is the sufferer?” 

Lord Kimbolton pointed to Captain Anglesey. 

“ What!” exclaimed Wilfred Marshall. “Do you 
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I give you my 








want to insult my common sense? You might as 
well tell me that the Chief Justice of England was a 
thief as my old friend Anglesey.” 

“ He admits it himself.” 

“ Then he has a reason for doing so, Anglesey and 
I were boys together ; you cannot believe him capable 
of such infamy?” 

“ Ask him.” 

“Tt is true, Wilfred, my dear boy,” replied the 
captain. “I have stolen those bank-notes. You 
know how hard up I was yesterday, and what 
straights I am driven to, I thought Lord Kimbolton 
was rich, and would not miss a few hundreds.” 

“How did you know that he had them in tho 
house ?” 

“T had my sources of inf » Do not ques- 
tion me, because I might have to say something 
which would prejudice me when I am tried.” 

“Tried!” repeated Wilfred Marshall, with a sort 
of horror. “This is astounding; 
tery in this which passes my. com, 

At this moment the servants returned with a police- 

who. looked round in surprise, wondering where 
the. thief was, He expected to see & savage 
lla of the, burglar species, and only saw- gentle. 


jn kgive this man a charge for burglaroualy bra 
ing into my house, and stealing money ng to 
meh cst rad amount of a thousand pounds,” Lord 
t 
“Tam ready, officer,” replied aglesey. 
“Oail a cab if yon pleas cab east nay sparod 
the shame, of walking b the streets in cus- 
ep 
A serwand went for @ cab at a sign from his 
master. 


aboayot Marshall gaid : 
Pray les me know. Any- 







can 
you, the captain ; 
no. help any one. I shall pleal 


yy maduess,” muttered Marshall as ho 
éntrauce of the domestic to say that 


ow to the station-house, my lord,” 
exclaimed the policeman, who had been made awafé 
of his rank by the butler, 

“Oh, yes. It is necessary, is it not, that I should 
sign the charge-sheet? I will be with you very 
shortly,’”’ replied Lord Kimbolton. 

The next moment Captain Anglesey, with the con- 
stable’s hand firmly gripping his arm, was seated in 
the vehicle on his way to the station-house, where he 
was to be charged with felony. 

Asking Wilfred Marshall to excuse him, Lord Kim- 
bolton wished him good-night, and sat down at the 
library table to write a letter. 

He began: 

“This letter, my dear Marigold, will bring you 
bad news, for the money I gave you to mind has oc- 
casioned an extraordinary event. 

“T will tell you brieily what has happened, as I am 
in a hurry. 

“ To-night, while you were asleep, I returned home 
unexpectedly to procure an important document which 
I had forgotten to take with me when I started for 
Hertfordshire, 

“ While I was going to the library I saw a light 
through the chinks of the door, and heard a noise. 
Instantly calling up the servants, I prepared to cap- 
ture the thief, 

“Nor was I mistaken. We broke. open the door, 
and found that the thousand pounds, doubtlessly put 
by youin the library for safety, were in the hands of a 
robber. 

‘But imagine my annoyance—my horror, I may 
say—when I| discovered the thief to be Captain Angle- 
sey—a valued friend of friends of mine, and an ac- 
quaintance of my own. 

“In the face of a crime so glaring and palpable I 
had only one thing todo; the duty was a painful one, 
but I congratulate myself on my firmness. 

“A policeman was called in, and Captain Anglesey 
is now in custody on acharge ‘of felony, and no doubi 
he will receive a heavy sentence, obtaining either 4 
long term of imprisonment with hard labour or penal 
servitude, 

“ Owing to my aunt’s illness, I cannot remain till 
you awake, my dear Marigold, for I must hasten away 
at once, 

* However, I trust you will not allow your norves 
to be shaken by this untoward occurrence, and beg 
you to believe in the sincere affection of your loving 
husband.” : 

If Lord Kimbolton had studied to make every line 
of this cruel letter capable of wounding deeply he 
could not have succeeded better. 


“Revenge!” he muttered. “Revenge on both; 


but no scene—no scandal, My name shall not be ban- 
died about from mouth to mouth among the vulgar.” 
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With the utmost coolness he folded up this letter 
and sealed it. His hand did not tremble in the least ; 
outwardly he was am icicle, but his heart was on fire 
nevertheless. 

Taking a light, he entered the ante-chamber, and, 
as he expected, discovered her ladyship stretched out 
jysensible upon the carpet. 

A wicked, cruel smile spread itself over his thin 
lips, For some seconds he regarded, with a strangely 
xed look, the beautiful but inanimate form, and the 
pretty head drowned as it were in a flood of silken hair. 

Then his face changed; the hard, stony look died 
away; his eyes filled with tears which trickled slowly 
down his cheeks. 

“ How L loved her!” he murmured. 

He spoke in the past tense. A few hours before 
he would have said : “ How I love her!’”’ now it was 
“flow I loved her!” and that’ phrase was full of 
sinister import to Marigold. 

tut his emotion did not last long. 

His eyes dried, as if before the force of the internal 
fre that was consuming him, and his’ face assumed 
the metallic coldness of iron. 

His look became menacing, and the corners of his 
mouth were drawn firmly down as if ‘rigid with de- 
termination. 

Retracing his steps, he closed the door, and in the 
hall found the servants talking together in a low tone. 

“You can all go to bed!” he exclaimed; “ and:let 
no one enter the library, on pain of my severe dis- 
pleasure. I am now going to. the police-station, and 
thence to Hertford; to-morrow I shall return, if the 
state of Lady Wellsmere’s health should pexmit it. 
Atkins.” 

“ My lord,” replied the footman, who had accompa- 
nied his master on his unexpected journey back to the 
équare, 

Mi Let her ladyship have this letter as early as pos- 
sible to-morrow. Give it to the maid.” 

Atkins took the note, and exclaimed: 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon, but Miss Merton 
has been discharged,” 

“ By whom 2” 

“By my lady herself, my lord,” answered the foot- 
man, 

“Communicate with her if you know her address, 
and tell her that I reiustate her in. her position, Do 
youhear? Let her return at once, and resume her po- 
sition in the household as if nothing. had happened.” 

“But my lady may-——” 

“Don’t answer me. I am master here, and my will 
{s the law, which all of you must obay, from her lady- 
ship down to the meanest scullion in my kitchen !” 
exclaimed Lord Kimbolton, loudly. 

He then let himself out of the front door, and, getting 
again into his cab, drove to the police-station, where 
he formally charged Captain Anglesey, promising to 
nay against him in the court at two o’clock the 
next day. 

Then he was driven rapidly to the Countess of 
Wellsmere’s house. The old lady was much better, 
aud the severer symptoms of her attack of bronchitis 
had passed away. 

Doctor Dawson heard Lord Kimbolton’s account of 
the arrest of Captain Anglesey, and was profoundly 
astonished. 

“The case is clear enough,” said his lordship; 
“but I shall require you and Marshall to appear as 
witnesses against him, because you know that he was 
in want of just the sum he attempted to rob me of.” 
_ “I do not like to appear against a gentleman anda 
‘riend,’’ returned the doctor. 

“Then I must subpoena you,” answered his lord- 
suip, with a cold smile. “You are my friend also, 
aud I think I have a claim on your attention.” 

_.“ Will not the justice of the case be met by letting 
ulm go after being locked up all night ?” 




















































™ You have not actually lost your money.” 
, That does not matter,” said Lord Kimbolton, 
“In such a case as this one owes a duty to society, 
aud the man must be punished. I will not rest until 
“18 convicted, aud I rely upon your help, such as 
‘ts, or the friendship which has existed between us 
for years must end.” 
, ‘Oh,” said the doctor, “if you put it in that light 
will yield any little prejudice I had in poor Angle- 
ne favour. It is a disagreeable business; however 
am with you, my lord—count on me.” 
That is all I require,” answered Lord Kimbolton, 
_Alter this he snatched a few hours’ sleep in anarm- 
Halt, and prepared himself for the trying scene which 
“° morrow would witness. 






























CHAPTER IX, 
s My mind misgives, 
ome consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
t With this night’s revels. Romeo and Juliet. 
a. ow Marigold regained her chamber after the 
“ts of that fearful nig she scarcely knew, Where 













her husband was, what he had discovered, or what he 
intended to do, she did not know. 

-In,a scarcely conscious state she passed the night, 
and only fell into a restless and unrefreshing slum- 
ber towards daybreak. 

At nine o’clock, which was ber usual hour of rising, 
Flora entered the room, and approached the bed. 

Lady Kimbolton regarded her with surprise, but 
she had not strength or spirit for anger and resent- 
ment.now, 

In a milder tone than Flora expected she said : 

“Ts it you, Merton? I thought I dismissed you 
yesterday. Have you forsome reason postponed your 
departure ?” 

“My lord heard of my discharge, my lady, and 
sent for me back again. He said that he was master 
in this house, and I was to take my old place, my 
lady, as if nothing had happened,” replied Flora, 

There was a look of malicious satisfaction in her 
eyes, and she spoke in a more confident, not to say 
impudent tone than usual, 

“She is to be a spy upon me,” thought Marigold, 
adding aloud : “I must discuss this matter with Lord 
Kimbolton when I see him.” 

“ Oertainly, my lady. Here is a letter from his 
lordship, which was to be given you the first thing 
to-day.” 

“A letter! Give it me!” cried Marigold, stretch- 
ing out eagerly her trembling hand. 

t was with fear and agitation that she read it. 

How was she to understand this apparent kindness 
of her husband ? 

She had expected to be overwhelmed with a tor- 
rent of reproaches, and threatened with an immediate 
and abrupt separation, 

Was it poseible that he suspected nothing? Would 
he not speak to her and give her an opportunity of 
explaining all.and vindicating her honour? She 
could make her innocence apparent, and perhaps 
induce him to forego the prosecution of Captain 
Anglesey. 

It was this that oppressed and weighed her down 
almost more than the expectation of her husband’s 
displeasure, 

She knew perfectly well that the captain was not 
a robber, he had denounced himself to save her, and 
to allow her to extricate herself from the equivocal 
position in which she had been placed by accident 
aided by his imprudent conduct. 

Not daring to speak to Flora in a confidential way, 
and yet wishing she would, say something upon the 
subject which she knew must be agitating the whole 
household, Marigold lay with feverish impatience, 
looking at the letter, which was a mystery to her. 

At last she could bear the silence no longer. 

“T forgive you, Merton,” she said, ‘“ Perhaps I 
was hasty. You have always shown an affectionate 
disposition, and I think you have regard for me in 
your heart.” 

Flora replied that she had always tried to do her 
duty and study her ladyship’s interest, 

“ Well, well—you are back here again; we will say 
no more about. your indiscretion of yesterday. ‘This 
letter from Lord Kimbolton informs me of a strange 
affair that took place last night.’’ 

“Captain Anglesey’s arrest, my lady,” said Flora, 
with a peculiar smile. “Poor gentleman! Fancy 
his coming here like a thief in the night!” 

“ What do the servants say ?” 

‘They are one and all for letting him go, because 
he did not get away with the notes after all. They 
think my lord was very hard upon him, and they 
would not have believed he was a robber if they had 
not seen the notes in his hands, and heard him 
accuse himself. But they don’t know anything of the 
letter; that’s a secret between you and me, my lady.” 

“If you have not betrayed it already to his lord- 
ship,” said Lady Kimbolton. “It is very odd that he 
should have returned in that sudden manner. Froma 
feeling of resentment you might have given him an 
idea that Captain Auglesey had written to me, but 
you might have added that I burnt the letter without 
reading it.” 

Flora smiled incredulously, 

She kuew that for her own part she would not, 
married or single, burn,a letter from a good-looking 
young. man without baving a look atit; like all girls, 
she was fond of admiration, and nothing pleased her 
so much as a love letter. 

It was so nice to be called an angel, a darling, 

a pet lamb, and have the adjectives sweet, beautiful, 
and all that sort of thing applied to her. 
' “T hope, my lady,’ replied she, “that you do not 
suppose me capable of acting basely. If I delivered 
a hundred letters to you, aud you treated me more 
harshly than you did yesterday, I would not. breathe 
a syllable about it.” 

Lady Kimbolton however was not deceived by this 
assurance. She got up, allowed Flora to perform her 
usual duties, and went downstairs, pale and harassed, 
to await the coming of her husband. 








It was not a relief to her now to be deprived of his 
presence ; he had formerly worried her by his affec- 
tionate persecution ; at present.she would have given 
the world to see him and know her fate, 

Much rather. would she that he would come and 
denounce her, send her away.from him, and treat 
her with candour than simulate an affection he did 
not feel. 

The tone of his letter did not show any resentment, 
If he had decided that for the sake of his family name, 
which was time-honoured and great, that he would 
not take any notice of what she feared he had dis- 
covered, her existence with him would be a life-long 
punishment. 

Affectionate before people, cold and severe when 
alone with her—what a terrible.existence she would 
lead with such a husband! 

Mrs. Henderson met her at breakfast, and remarked 
her haggard appearance at once. She had heard from 
the servants of the nocturnal event, which bad so up- 
set the household, and, with her usual acumen, she 
divined that. Marigold knew more about Captain 
Anglesey’s presence in the house: than any one else, 
unless we except her husband. 

Marigold drank a. cup; of tea in a listless manner, 
but she could not eat anything, though the table was 
groaning with every luxury that the most fastidious 
palate could desire, 

“ Marigold, darling,” she exclaimed, “ do enlighten 
me about all this mystery. I aminthe dark, You 
dismiss Flora, and Kimbolton reivstatesher. Captain 
Anglesey is found here in the library in the dead of 
night stealing money, and he is given into the custody 
of a policeman. What does it all mean? For pity’s sake 
tell me, for I am sure you have the key of the 
enigma.” 

“First of all, aunt, read this letter,” replied Lady 
Kimbolton, drawing the crumpled sheet from the 
pocket of her dress. 

Mrs. Henderson did so. 

“T cannot understand it. Were you there?” she 
asked. “Did you meet him? and,if you did, how 
did you escape ?” 

** You know, dear aunt, that I did not read Captain 
Anglesey’s letter?” 

‘Yes, I am aware of that.” 

“Kimbolton gave me his pocket-book containing a 
thousand pounds in notes, telling me to take care of 
it. I forgot it until [ went to bed, then I saw it on 
the drawers, and went to the library to lock it up.” 

“ And you met ¥ 

“Captain Anglesey. It appears that in his lettet 
he asked me to meet him in that very place at mid- 
night, and of course when he saw me he fancied that 
I had complied with his request. He had come to 
wish me an eternalfarewell. He was ruined, he said, 
and, if I told him to live, he would go abroad and try 
to make his way in the world again. I rebuked him 
for his daring, begged him to go away, and he was 
about to do so when Kimbolton came back. I fear 
that Flora vindictively betrayed me,” 

“ And you?” 

“T went into the ante-room, and became insensibla 
How I got to my own apartments Ido not know; 
the last twelve hours have been @ hideous dream to 
me—even now I am in a mist.” 

“ The situation is very grave,” replied Mrs, Hen- 
derson, 

“ T wish I could see my husband,” continued Mari- 
gold; “I would tell him all.” 

“That would be worse than folly !” exclaimed Mrs, 
Henderson, “He would not believe you, It is evi- 
dent that he knows you met Captain Anglesey, 
and——" 

“ Am I to remain under an unjust suspicion ?” said 
Marigold, angrily. 

“If I were in your place I should doso, Make 
no excuses. Leavethe matter totime. It may all 
pass away after Captain Anglesey’s condemnation.” 

‘He shall not be condemned!” cried Marigold, 

“Why should you interest yourself in his fate? 
Is he more to you than your peace of mind and the 
continuation of your domestic happiness?” said Mra. 
Henderson. 

“ But he did not come to rob.” 

“ We know that. He,cawe to see you, and he was 
wrong in doing so,” 

“Oh, what am I to do?” exclaimed Marigold. 
wringing her bands despairiugly. 

“ Do nothing, my dear child. Let events take their 
course. Kimbolton is bekaving like a gentleman and 
a man of the world, who does not care to wash his 
dirty linen in public, as the 'zeuch rather inelegantly 
put it, Say nothing, Cultivate a policy of masterly 
inaction, and trust to Providence for the rest.” 

“‘T am irnocent, and so is Captain Anglesey.” 

“Do not bestow another thought upon him; he is 
very opportunely removed from your path,” answered 
Mrs. Henderson. 

Marigold did not feel inclined to continue the 
conversation with such an unsympathetic com- 
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panion, and was glad when Mrs. Henderson went out 
for a drive. 

She was still more pleased when Mr. Wilfred 
Marshall was announced. He was oneof her husband’s 
friends, and could probably tell her more about what 
was going on than anybody else. 

* Good-morning, Lady Kimbolton !” he exclaimed. 
“Can you inform me if your husband has gone to the 
police-court to prosecute poor Captain Anglesey ?” 

“T do not know; I have notseen him. This letter 
throws the only light on the subject I have been able 
to obtain.” 

Mr. Marshall took the letter, and read it just as 
Mrs. Henderson had done, 

“It is strange!” he exclaimed. “I came in last 
night as Anglesey was being marched off, and he ad- 
mitted his guilt.” 

“You are well acquainted with the law, Mr. 
Marshall,” said her ladyship. ‘ What will be the 
result of a conviction in Captain Anglesey’s case ?” 

“ Previous good character and so on will go in his 
favour, and I should think he will get off with two 
years’ imprisonment.” 

* And hard labour ?” 

“Oh, certainly—tread mill, crank, mat-making, 
cell-cleaning, and all that sort of thing. Probably he 
will wear a mask, and be on the silent system.” 

‘*Horrible!” cried Marigold, shutting her eyes at 
this revolting picture. 

It was all through his love for her. She began to 
hate her husband, and entertained a feeling of com- 
passion for the captain. 

“Do you believe him guilty?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“Frankly, I do not. Pray don’t be offended, Lady 
Kimbolton. You ask me a plain question, and I give 
you a straightforward answer.” 

“It is just what I want. Iam glad you do not 
think him guilty, but you are a barrister and you 
can perhaps suggest some loophole of escape. Will 
money do any good ?”’ said Marigold, anxiously. 

“None whatever. I may teil you one thing how- 
ever. Iam engaged by his family solicitor to de- 
fend him. The only difficulty is his plea of guilty. 
If he should plead guilty I shall be out of court at 
once.’ 

“If he did not what would you do?” 

“T should call witnesses, and you would be the 
first, Lady Kimbolton,” exclaimed Wilfred Marshall, 
eyeing her closely. 

“What would you ask me?” she replied, pale as 
death. 

“Several questions which I will not now repeat. 
T have little time to spare, for I am due at the police- 
court at two. Directly I heard of the affair I 
thought of going to Anglesey’s family solicitor, and 
did so early this morning. He gave me a retainer, 
and I will do what I can for the poor fellow.” 

“Mr, Marshall,” said Marigold, in a sepulchral 
voice. 

“Tea” 

“If the case should be going against Captain 
Anglesey will you do mea favour ?” 

“Certainly ; what is it ?” 

“Call me as a witness—put me in the box; never 
mind my husband or anybody else. Call me, only 
do not do so unless things take a desperate turn. I[ 
will remain at home, and a messenger will bring me 
in a cab directly.” 

Jumpixg up from his chair, Wilfred Marshall took 
the liberty of shaking her by the hand. 

“Lady Kimbolton,” he exclaimed, “ you are a true 
woman, and I honour and respect you! Heaven 
bless you for my poor, dear friend’s sake! Between 
us we may save him.” 

He hurried away from the house, and Marigold, 
sinking back on the sofa, murmured : 

“He has dared all and risked all for my sake, why 
should I not dare a little to save him ?” 

A couple of hours passed, then Lord Kimbolton 
entered the drawing-roon with Doctor Dawson. 

“ Ah, my darling,” exclaimed his lordship. “You 
have I fear been dreadfully lonely without me.” 

“Yes,” said Marigold, “I have been anxious.” 

“ Also, I expect, about that tiresome affair of Cap- 
tain Anglesey’s—most extraordinary thing, was it 
not? Of course Ido not want to judge any one 
hastily, but the evidence was so clear.” 

He looked keenly at his wife as he spoke. She 
did not wince under his gaze as he had expected, 
Her countenance, though pale, was open and innocent. 

“Iam deeply grieved,” she replied, “ to think that 
any friend of yours should be placed in such a de- 
grading position.” 

“You were acquainted with him, my dear, were 
you not?—at least, he was on your aunt’s visiting 
list,” replied Lord Kimbolton. 

“Yes, he was, but it is long ago.” 

“T am afraid it will go hard with him. The case 
would have come on to-day had not that meddling 
fellow Marshail appeared for him, and asked for an 





adjournment until to-morrow, as he had been in- 
structed in a hurry, so the case stands over.” 

“Haste is always to be deprecated,” remarked 
Doctor Dawson. “ The physicians consulted for days 
when Queen Elizabeth had the tooth-ache, and——” 

“Mr. Marshall has appeared for Captain Anglesey 
you say ?” interrupted Marigold. 

“He has. By-the-way, Marshall has been here 
to-day, I am told.” 

i This was said with another searching, suspicious 
ook. 

“ He called to see you,” said Marigold. 

“ And saw you instead. Did he tell you he was 
to represent the prisoner ?” asked Lord Kimbolton. 

“We did not discuss the matter,” answered her 
ladyship, thinking fit to preserve a discreet silence. 

As soon as she could Marigold made her escape 
from the room, saying to herself: 

“He is reprieved ; a few hours will enable Mr. 
Marshall to exert all his skill on behalf of his friend. 
There is yet hope.” 

Lord Kimbolton drew Doctor Dawson a little on 
one side, and, button-holeing him, exclaimed : 

“ My dear doctor, did you not think my wife looked 
very ill?” 

“ Far from well,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ but appear- 
ances go for nothing. In the famous case of Eliza- 
beth when her wisdom tooth——” 

“But tell me one thing,” said his lordship. “Is 
her ladyship well enough to go in public ?” 

“That depends, A drive in the park—a party— 
even a ball might not be injurious.” 

“Tt is not that. Iam afraid that Marshall will 
want to call my wife as a witness in this case.” 

“Call her ladyship! Why? Inthe name of all that 
is wonderful tell me why. What does she know 
about it ?” 

“Nothing that I am aware of, but those young 
barristers who know little about law think a great 
deal of cross-examination, and all I want you to tell 
me is this, is my wife well enough to go through the 
worry and annoyance of an examination in a court of 
justice ?” 

“Tt wouldn't do her any good, certainly. You re- 
member that the Lord Chamberlain said to Queen 
Elizabeth in that famous case of the consultation of 
the physicians about her majesty’s tooth——” 

Lord Kimbolton interrupted him, 

“ Will you give a medical certificate as our family 
doctor to the effect that Lady Kimbolton is too un- 
well to appear if called upon?” he exclaimed, 

“Ah, yes—I will do that, and I think I can do so 
conscientiously as she has been in a weak state of 
health for some time past.” 

“I may rely upon you, then?” 

Decidedly,” answered Doctor Dawson, 

Lord Kimbolton was drawing closely the meshes 
of the net in which Oaptain Anglesey had entangled 
himself. 

There was indeed but faint hope of escape, nor 
= the prisoner himself wish one to be found for 

im, 

He suffered to save Marigold’s honour. He had 
been incautious, he had acted wrongly, but he was 
determined to expiate his offence, however bitter 
the punishment might be. 

Some people would have called him a villain, 
others might have exalted him to the rank of a hero, 
others again might designate him a thoughtless 
simpleton, and say that her ladyship was unfortu- 
nate. 

The latter would be right—both were to be pitied, 
Lady Kimbolton most of all. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

Curz For Hypropvosia.—The following is 
vouched for as acure for hydrophobia :—Common 
lime, slaked and made into a paste, and placed on 
the bite. Will the doctors kindly attend to this? 

A NEw tin tea-kettle takes a longer time to boil than 
an old one, because the bright surface reflects or 
throws off the heat of the fire; but the old one, hav- 
ing a dark surface, absorbs the heat. 

BranDY FROM SAwpbust.—Assuming for argu- 
ment that alcohol was invented by the evil one for the 
destruction of the human family, it must be confessed 
that he does not lack for materials from which to pro- 
duce the diabolical compound. The entire range of 
vegetable products has been made to yield iutoxicat- 
ing beverages ; and among the most religious and 
highly cultivated nations, as well as those in the 
lower scale of humanity, the art of making something 
to get drunk on has always been a success. In a 
current monthly agricultural report it is announced 
that there isan immense waste of material in our 
saw-mills, where the sawdust is thrown away ; and 
that it is possible to produce from this dust a good 
article of braudy. ltis suggested that the sawdust 





of pine and of fir timber be mixed, and that a com. 
pound be prepared composed of 9 parts moist saw. 
dust, 33-7 parts of water, 0°7 of one part of hydrochloyig 
acid, making 43°7 parts altogether. These are to be 
boiled under steam pressure eleven hours, when jt 
will be found that 19 per cent. of the mass will bo 
grape sugar. The acid is to be neutralized with 
lime, and the mash supplied with yeast. After 9 
hours’ fermentation a distillation of the mash wil] 
produce 61 quarts of brandy of 50 per cent. strength, 
and free of any smell of turpentine. 

Winpow SasHes.—The most convenient way to 
prevent loose window sashes from rattling when the 
wind blows is to make four one-sided buttons of 
wood, and screw them to the stopes which aro nailed 
to the face casings of the window, making each but- 
ton of proper length to press the side of the sas) 
outwards, when the end of the button is turned down 
horizontally. The buttons operate likeacam. By 
having them of the correct length to crowd the sash 
outwards the sash will not only be held so firmly 
that it cannot rattle but the crack which admitted 
dust and cold air will be closed so tightly that no 
window strips will be required. The buttons should 
be placed about half way from the upper to the lower 
end of each stile of the sashes, 

PREPARATION oF BzET LEAVES FOR Fopper.— 
Méhay maintains the entire success of his method of 
so preparing the leaves of the beet as to render them 
capable of preservation for several months as fodder, 
and at the same time greatly improving their qualities 
as food for cattle. ‘he method consists simply in 
placing them in baskets and immersing them in a tank 
containing diluted hydrochloric acid of 4 degrees of 
Beaumé. The result of this is to greatly condense 
the volume of the leaves, and to render it necessary 
to add more fresh ones to fill up the basket, which 
has to be again immersed, and finally allowed to 
drain off. The leaves may then be placed in beds, in 
dry earth, and kept until needed for use. According 
to a report of acommittee who examined the results 
of this process, domestic animals become extremely 
fond of the leaves thus prepared ; and, indeed, milch 
cows fed with them are said to givea large increase 
of milk, with a decided improvement in the quality 
of the butter. The tendency to diarrhea in 
cattle produced by the fresh beet leaves seems not 
to be developed by this prepared fodder, and for this 
and many other reasons it is strongly recommended 
to agriculturists. 

CARBONIC ACID. 

Tr is often stated as one of the wonders of plant. 
life that plants are able to do what the chemist has 
failed to do—that is, to decompose carbonic acid. 

While it is extremely difficult to decompose car- 
bonic acid, completely separating it into carbon and 
oxygen, nevertheless it is quite easy to partially de- 
compose it, If we pass a stream of the gas through 
a tube containing red-hot coals the coals are burnt 
at the expense of half the oxygen contained in tho 
carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide is the result. Hy- 
drogen, iron, and zinc act similarly towards it, abstract- 
ing half its oxygen. 

Potassium burns in it with a red light, producing 
carbon and carbonate of potassium. This experiment 
may very readily be shown toa class by taking a tube 
about three-fourths of an inch iv diameter, and ten 
inches long, bent at right angles near the upper end, 
which is sealed in the lamp. A piece of potassium 
about the size of a pea is introduced into the tube, 
which has been previously filled with dry carbonicacid 
over mercury, as all aqueous vapours must be avoided; 
by inverting the tube the potassium is lodged in the 
upper end of the bent portion, If it is now heated 
by a lamp the first action is to expel a portion of the 
carbonic acid from the tube; as soon, however, 4% 
the potassium approaches a red heat it takes fire and 
burns vividly, completely absorbing the carbonicacid 
if it is preseut in sufficient quantity. j 

Sodium also decomposes carbonic acid, but without 
taking fire. In the presence of the alkalies at red 
heat phosphorus and boron have the same action. 


THERMOMETRICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue following interesting experiments have beed 
made with an excellent glass mounted thermome- 


ter: 

In the house with open windows it stood at 902 
degrees. Out of doors in the shade at 95 degrees ; 
freely suspended in the sun, six feet above the green- 
sward, 99°5 de In the same position, with 
wet bulb, 79°9 degrees ; with bulb covered with black 
silk, 169°96 degrees. When laid upon the grass in the 
sun it rose to 104 degrees. Laid upon white clot, 
placed upon the grass, 100°5 degrees, and when 
similarly placed upon black silk it indicated 113 de- 

ees, 
orrhe experiments with different coloured cover 
ings show very conclusively the utility of light- 
coloured clothing for those who are obliged to be 
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exposed to the direct range of the sun at high tem- 
peratures ; and the experiment with the wet bulb 
shows as clearly the value of free perspiration in 
keeping down the temperature of the body, which, 
however, the observer finds in his own person, not- 
withstanding the perspiration while making these 
experiments, to have risen to 100°5 degrees, which is 
about two degrees above the usual standard for cooler 
days. The average temperature of the healthy hu- 
man body throughout the year, in temperate cli- 
mates, is 98°4 degrees, while in tropical regions it is 
about one degres higher. 








FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—_o-—- 
CHAPTER I. 


For many years a feud had existed between the 
families of Floyd and Arlyn, which rivalled in in- 
tensity and bitterness the ancient enmity between 
the rival houses of Montague and Capulet. The 
estates of the two families adjoined each other upon 
the Tees, in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; the 


were widowers. each with one chila ; ooth were well 
connected and stood high in the county; and there 
were many reasons why @ friendship between them 
would have been eminently proper and suitable. 
But both were hot-tempered, proud, and unforgiving, 
and their hatred for each other had grown with their 
years until it had become a vindictive passion which 
even their nearest friends no longer dared to com- 


The cause of the feud had arisen in the early man- 
hood of both men, soon after each had come into 
possession of his estate. 

There was in their neighbourhood a peculiarly 
productive farm, which had formerly belonged to 
the Arlyn family, but which had been sold by young 
Squire Arlyn’s father. Arlyn desired to repurchase 
this farm, and Squire Floyd also desired to possess 
it. Both offered high for it, but Floyd, having more 
money, had outbid his neighbourand added the farm 
to his already ample manor. 

Arlyn, angry and disappointed, had sought and 
found a flaw in the conveyance of the property from 
his father to the person of whom Floyd had bought 
it, and had instituted a lawsuit, which, having been 
waged furiously for years, at great expense to both 
parties, had resulted in the victory of Floyd. 

The latter's open exultation at his triumph was 
galland wormwood to his defeated opponent. From 
that day forward each had avoided the other as an 
embodied pestilence; each called the other an un- 
scrupulous villain ; and each had sought in various 
ways to injure and to bring the other into contempt. 
As they grew in years active hostilities subsided in- 
to an implacable and unreasoning hatred, as we have 
said, and their enmity was all the more terrible since 
it found no veiit. 

Squire Arlyn, after the death of his young wife, 
“went to the dogs,”’ as the saying is. He developed 
&@ passion for ‘the turf, had a racing stable, and in- 
vested large sums in promising young horses, which 
invariably failed to win at the races for which he en- 
tered them. As his faith in his horses was always 
evidenced by heavy and reckless betting his fine for- 
tune melted away year by year, and,nnis estate be- 
came encumbered with heavy mortgages. 

Arlyn’s affairs came at last to a desperate pass, 
and but one chance stood between him and absolute 
tu. That chance was the possibility of success 
of a thoroughbred filly which the sporting squire 
had entered for the Epsom races. Upon the success 
of this racer he staked all his hopes. He was 
heavily in debt ; his freehold estate was on the point 
of being sold from him; and his wild courses had 
alienated from him all his friends and relatives, 
with the exception of his only child. Full of eager 
expectation that his luck must turn at last, and 
intlated with the gambler’s strange infatuation, he 
staked more than his hopes upon the success of his 
filly ; he risked every penny he had in the world— 

l his personal property, his horses even, and his 
household furniture. 

But fate was not to be propitiated. He lost the 
face, and was a beggar ! 

That night he shot himself through the head at 
the little inn near the Epsom course. His sporting 
a made upa purse among themselves, after 
ul € coroner’s inquest had decided that Henry Arlyn 

had committed suicide in a fit of temporary in- 
Sanity,” and sent his body home to Yorkshire, 
where it was buried among his kindred. 

t Upon the very day of Squire Arlyn’s ill-attended 
uneral, and only a few hours later, Squire Floyd 
Was walking to and froin his magnificent library 
With a thoughtful expression on his face. 
— was now about fifty years of age, and of strik- 
pay hes distinguished appearance. He was six feet 
eight, with a grand and noble figure, a broad 
chest, and massive limbs. His large head was 


thickly covered with grizzled hair, and his bronzed, 





stern face was relieved by a heavy, grizzled mous- 
tache, which completely shaded his mouth. 

Squire Floyd was the remote scion of a noble 
family, and there was a possibility—very faint, it is 
true, but still a possibility—that he might yet suc- 
ceed to a peerage. He was testy, irascible, and im- 
patient, and possessed a wicked temper, yet, except 
in his relations to his neighbour, he was honourable. 
upright, generous to a fault, warm-hearted, and full 

genial kindliness. 

The fading light of the dull, gray February day 
came in at the wide western windows, but the cor- 
ners and niches of the long and lofty room were 
already full of lurking shadows. The busts sur- 
mounting the low, richly carved bookcases lining 
the walls began to look like spectral heads peering 
through the gathering gloom. 

Outside there was snow in the air, and a fierce 
wind was blowing, but, within, the ruddy flames of 
three sea-coal fires behind polished grates at equal 
distances along one side of the room made bright- 
ness, warmth, and cheer. 

In the midst of the squire’s reverie the door 
opened softly, and a young man came into the 


‘ room. 
respective heads, both called Squire by courtesy, , 


He was Darrel Moer, the son of Squire Floyd’s 
sister, and an especial favourite with his uncle, who 
had given him a home since his early orphanage, and 
had bestowed upon him all the advantages of edu- 
cation. 

He was not yet twenty years of age, tall, dark as 
an Italian, and endowed with a bold beauty 
that was almost fascinating. He was r, his 
father having squandered a fortune, and he was 
therefore a dependent upon the squire, who designed 
for him an army career—a prospect by no means to 
Darrel Moer’s liking, he having the tastes of a Sy- 
barite and a woman’s keen appreciation of luxury. 

“Ts it you, Darrel ?”’ said the squire, impatiently, 
looking towards the door. “I told Grimrod when 
he went out just now to send Wallace to me. 
Where is my son ?”’ 

““He went out some two or three hours ago, be- 
fore Grimrod came in,” replied Moer, in a soft, effe- 
minate voice. “ ‘The snow will soon drive him in. 
We’re going to have a rough night, uncle. Old 
Arlyn’s sleep will hardly be easy in his new-made 
grave.” 

Squire Floyd frowned and quickened his impa- 
tient tread. 

Darrel Moer walked to the great west window and 
looked out into the gathering twilight. 

Presently the squire spoke again. 

**T have good news for Wallace,” hesaid; “I am 
sura the boy will be pleased. The Arlyn estate is 
to be sold immediately, and I have émpowered Grim- 
rod tc buy itin for me. It will hardiy do for me to 
appear at the sale, but no one can find fault with 
the presence of my business manager. As the pro- 
perty is to be sold for cash, and as I have more 
ready money than any man in the neighbourhood, I 
am sure to get the estate, and Grimrod says I shall 
have it at a low figure. When that property is added 
to mine Floyd Manor will be one of the finest estates 
in the county. The very name of Arlyn will be 
wiped out, as it deserves to be, and my boy will have 
a noble heritage. I wonder what Henry Arlyn would 
have said if be had known who was to succeed 
him.” 

Darrel Moer’s face darkened strangely. 

The brilliant prospects of Squire Fioyd’s son and 
heir were a perpetual spring of bitterness and secret 
discontent to him. 

He contrasted his own prospects with those of his 
fortunate cousin continually, and he had grown to 
regard young Floyd with a jealous and unreasoning 
hatred, that only waited opportunity to find expres- 
sion. 

“* You are right, uncle,” he said, in a jarring voice. 
“Wallace will have a glorious inheritance. The 
Arlyn property has run down during the last ten 
years, but you will soon restore it to more than its 
former prosperity. But whatis to become of Arlyn’s 
daughter ?” 

** What is Arlyn’s daughter to me?” demanded 
the squire, irritably. “If she has kindred let her 
gotothem. She’s been at boarding-school all her 
life until this last year, and must be competent to 
go out as governess. That would be a fine come- 
down for the daughter of the proud Squire Arlyn. 
Like a coward, he shirked the poverty and ruin he 
brought on himself and his child, and left her to 
face it and to bear it alone.” 

‘* She never will bea governess,” said Moer, quietly. 
** She’s too young and pretty for that. Besides,” 
and a sinister smile curled about his thin lips, and 
a quick gleam shot into his black eyes, “‘ Wallace 
Floyd would never allow Janet Arlyn to work for 
her living.” 

“And why would he not?” cried the squire, 
haughtily. ‘* What should he care for one of the 
hated race of Arlyn? My son has never seen the 
girl, and, if he had, he is too much his father’s son 








with a calm, impassive countenance, his brows 
slightly arched, as in surprise. 

“My dear uncle,” he said, “have you never read 
the play of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ ? Are you not aware 
that, despite the enmity of the heads of their re- 
spective houses, the young people fell im love with 
each other ?” 

If a look could have killed then might Darrel 
Moer have fallen dead at his uncle’s feet. 

Squire Floyd’s countenance became fairly apo- 
plectic in its rage. For a moment his anger held 
him speechless; then he cried out : 

** How dare you jest on a subject like this? Do 

you not know that I would rather behold my son dead 
and buried than to see him married to an Arlyn— 
to a child of theman I hated? Never venture upon 
such a jest again, Darrel, for another utterance like 
this would cause your expulsion from my house. 
Remember, boy !”’ 
_ “Thave not jested, uncle,” said Moer, deprecat- 
ingly. “I did not mean to offend you. But young 
people do not always see with the eyes of their 
elders, and Wallace loves Janet Arlyn. Forgive 
me; I did not mean to betray him. What am I say- 
ing? Let me go, uncle ; I—”’’ 

He moved towards the door, but Squire Floyd, 
with his long strides, overtook him, and seized upon 
his shoulder with a grip of iron. 

“Explain yourself, young man,” he ejaculated, 
aneeeey ‘You have dared to traduce my son. You 
say he loves Janet Arlyn? Take back the falsehood 
—take it back !” 

“It is no falsehood,” said Darrel Moer, in a voice 
of apparent sorrow. “Itis the truth, uncle. Be 
angry with me if you will, but I am telling you the 
truth. During the past year, while Squire Arlyn was 
down at his stables in Surrey, training and superin- 
tending his horses, his daughter lived alone at the 
Grange, with her housekeeper and a few servants, 
and Wallace has met her often under the willows by 
the river where the estates join, and——” 

“It’s false! It’s false!” interrupted the squire, 
roughly. 

Moer made another movement to depart, but his 
uncle held him closely a prisoner. 

“Go on with your falsehoods !’”’ said the squire, 
nearly choked with rage. “‘Traduce my son to the 
fullest extent. I want to hear all you are capable 
of saying, you treacherous hound, before I kick you 
outof the house! You hear? Goon!” 

Moer trembled in actual fear, but went on with 
his story. 

‘There's not much left to tell,” he said, his lips 
white and tremulous. ‘ Wallace loves Janet Arlyn, 
and hopes to soften your hatred towards her family, 
and to marry her. ‘The girl is not to blame for her 
father’s faults, he says; and he says too that you 
and Arlyn were both to blame.” 

“So he sets himself up as my judge, does he ?”” 
demanded the squire, hotly. “I don’t believe you, 
Darrel Moer. I can’t see what object you have in 
deceiving me, but I would sooner believe your story 
to be @ fabrication than to think of my son as 
being false to all my teachings and linked with my 
enemies. I will question Wallace himself. If ha 
deny your statements I’ll turn you adrift this very 
night. Find Wallace. Send him tome! Go!” 

He relaxed his hold upon his nephew, who went 
= from his presence with a strange smile upon his 

ips. 

He traversed the length of the grand central hall, 
and turned into aside passage which led to a side 
porch and a flower garden. 

This passage was not yet lighted, and was full 
of shadows. 

The pocch door was open, and just outsde, in the 
shelter of the porch roof, two figures were faintly 
visible, one standing in a shrinking attitude close 
under the protecting arm of the other. 

Tho figures were those of a young man and wo- 
man. 

Darrel Moer approached the porch, halting upon 
the threshold. 

“ Thank Heaven you have come, Darrel!’’ said 
the young man outside, in a low, eager voice. ‘‘ Have 
you seen my father? Have you told him? What 
did he say ?” 

“T have seen him, Wallace,” replied Moer, 
cautiously, glancing back over his shoulder. “I 
have prepared him, but have not told himall. He 
was angry, of course, but you will not find him im- 
placable.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” murmured Wallace Floyd. 
“Oh, Darrel, I shall never forget your kindness— 
never! I shall owe all the happiness of my life to 
you. It was you who encouraged me in my love for 
my little Janet. It was you who, when the terrible 
news came of Squire Arlyn’s death, advised me to 
get a special licence and wane my poor little girl 
out of hand, and to spare her the anguish of finding 
herself homeless and sent adrift from the house 
where she was born——”’ 

“Hush, Wallace,” intezrupted Darrel Moer, tre- 





to look twice upon her face !” 
Darrel Moer turned about and faced his uncle 





mulously. ‘ Some one may hear you.” . 
* All the world may know of your brotherly kind- 
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ness to me,” said Wallace Floyd, fervently. ‘‘ Oh, 
Darrel, I’m so happy—yet so frightened. I am al- 
most sorry I yielded to your advice and persuasions. 
I might have begged father’s consent first, you 
know. I am afraid it will seem treacherous to him, 
and I could not bear that. I love my father next 
to Janct—my poor little Janet!” 

The young woman on Floyd’s arm clung to him 
with a half-sappressed sob. 

“Oh, Wallace,” she whispered, “if he should not 
forgive us!” 

“Hoe will forgive you,” said Moer, treacherously. 
‘* He has only to look in your pretty face, Janet, to 
welcome you as his daughter. His quarrel was with 
your father, not with you. Are you two really mar- 
ried ?”” 

“Yes,” said Wallace Floyd; “we were married 
not an hour ago by special licence, as you advised. 
Janct’s home is to be sold to-morrow, and she had 
nowhere to go. Ihave followed your counsels ex- 
actly, Darrel. You are clearer headed than I, and 
can judge better of father’s probable course in the 
matter. I should have deferred our marriage but 
for you.” 

‘** You have done well,” said the treacherous coun- 
sellor, with a thrill of evil exultation at his heart. 
‘My uncle is in the library. You had better go 
to him directly. Don’t mind his anger, Wallace and 
Janet, but conquer him by your love.” 

He stepped aside, and Wallace Floyd and his 
newly wedded young bride entered the passage and 
slowly made their way to the central hall. 

Janet clung to her young husband in fear and 
trembling, and the pair opened the door and went 
into the library. 

The firelight filled the room with a ruddy glow; the 
red gleams danced upon the Turkey carpet, and upon 
the luxurious couches, easy-chairs, writing-tables 
and bookcases. It fell also upon the stern, set face 
of Squire Floyd, who was walking to and fro like a 
caged lion. 

** So you’ve come, Wallace ?” he exclaimed as his 
son appeared. “I want to ask Who is that 
with you ? What woman is that, I say?’ he cried, 
tempestuously. 

** Father,’ said Wallace Floyd, pleadingly, turning 
his pale, honest, frightened face to his father’s gaze, 
“forgive me. I had not realized until this mo- 
ment what I havedone. I have been rash, ungrate- 
ful, and hasty, father, but I beg you to pardon me 
—to pardon us! Father, this is Janet——” 

Squire Floyd sneered. 

* Janet!" he repeated“ Janet Arlyn! I should 
not have thought that the daughter of Henry Arlyn 
ng have ventured under my roof,” he said, an- 
grily. 

“ Neither would she except as oneof your family, 
father,” said Wallace, upholding his young bride 
with an arm that trembled. “She is no longer 
Janet Arlyn, father, but Janet Floyd. She is my 
wife rs 

The squire uttered a yell that reached even to the 
mr _— nephew lurking outside the library door 
in the hall, 

; Mocr slipped softly into the room, remaining near 
ne door. 

**Your wife!” repeated the father, turning white 
as death, ‘ Your wife!” 

“Yes, father. Janet is my wife,” repeated Wal- 
lace, summoning up all his courage. ‘“ We were 
married within the hour by special licence. We are 
both of age, and the marriage cannot be set aside. 
I beg you to receive Janet as your daughter-——” 

“Never! Never!” interrupted the squire, with a 
frightful oath. ‘You have chosen to ally yourself 
with my enemies, Wallace Floyd, and henceforth 
you also are my enemy. I curse you and yours. As 
you have made your bed, you mustlieimit. You 
are no longer my son.” 

* Father!” 

** Do not speak that name again. I hate it from 
your lips. You are a penniless beggar like your 
wife. I swear that while I live you shall not have 
one penny from me. And whatl can alienate from 
you at my death I willsodo! Leave me, you and 
your—wife!’’ 

The young woman threw off her hood and came 
forward and knelt at the squire’s feet in an agony 
of pleading. Sho was very fair and beautiful, with 
a sweet and tender faceas pure and lovely as a blos- 
som. Whatever had been her father’s faults, she 
was noble and good; but the squire spurned her 
with his foot, and called her by a name so vile that 
his son sprang towards her and lifted her up, say- 
ing: 

“Come, Janet. We will go.” 

“You need never send me begging letters,” cried 
the squire, actually foaming at the mouth. “I will 
not open them. My only prayer for you both is 
that you may sleep in paupers’ graves. The son I 
loved and trusted has cheated and mocked me. May 
you both be accursed for ever and ever !” 

The young pair turned to depart, overwhelmed 
with despair. Darrel Moer stepped aside to give 
them egress. At the door they paused to make a 











last appeal, but they might as well have prayed to 


a stone. The squire was beside himself with fury, 
and heaped execrations upon them until even demons 
might have shuddered. 

“Go!” he said, at last, nearly exhausted by his 

assion. ‘ You have no longer a father, Wallace 

loyd, but Iam not without a son. Darrel Moer 
shall fill your place in my house and home, and 
every penny I can leave from you shall go to him! 
Darrel, show these intruders the door !” 

Wallace Floyd and his young bride went ont, 
dazed and bewildered, to begin their life of poverty 
and exile, and the base and successful schemer who 
had urged on the hasty and ill-advised marriage, 
and to whom all execration was due, exulted over 
the success of his vile plans, and muttered, as he 
stood in the open door-way and watched the young 
pair walk slowly away into the darkness : 

* The best job I ever did in my life. By one bold 
stroke I have won for myself a fortune! It only 
remains to keep alive the squire’s anger against his 
son, and my future will be assured,” 


CHAPTER It. 

EIGHTEEN years had passed since the stormy 
February night in which Wallace Floyd, with nis 
young wife, had been driven forth from his father’s 
house under the fearful burden of his father’s curse. 

These years had’brought rank, hononrs, and vastly 
increased wealth to Squire Floyd, who was Squire 
Floyd no longer. Two lives had stood between him 
and his succession to a peerage, but these lives had 
perished, one by disease and one by accident, and 
he was now Lord Waldemar, a member of the House 
of Lords, a man of influence, courted, honoured, re- 
spected, and feared. He had a house in town, a 
hunting-box in the Scottish Highlands, and seats 
in several counties in England; yet, with all his 
possessions, he was not happy. 

Did the memory of his boyish son, of whom he 
had never heard one word since the hour in which he 
had cast him off, obtrude upon him like a spectre 
in his hours of solitude ? 

He had loved his frank and generous - hearted 
boy with a passionate tenderness in his early days. 
Did he really hate him now for the rash fault into 
— he had been urged by the treachery of an- 
other ? 

No one knews for the squire—Lord . Waldemar 
now—had never spoken his son’s name since the hour 
when he had driven him forth a beggar. 

It was February again, a stormy night, wild with 
winds and driving snow, like that night in which 
Wallace and Janet Floyd had wandered forth to 
sutfer poverty and exile. 

The long and lofty library at Floyd Manor was 
lighted by a dozen tall, wax candles, which were 
fixed in the glittering chandelier pendent from the 
ceiling, and in the three low, polished grates sea-coal 
fires were flaming, their bright gleams straying out 
far upon the carpet. The ruddy curtains were 
drawn, excluding the wildness of the night, and 
shutting in all the warmth and glow and bright- 


ness. 

As upon that night eighteen years before, the 
owner of Floyd Manor was alone in the room. He 
had been ill at his town house throughout the month 
of January, and upon his convalescence had come 
up to the manor, which, with all his incréase of 
wealth, and the possession of the grand ancestral 
home of the lords of Waldemar, was still one of his 
favourite residences. 

It was here he had been born ; here he had spent 
the most of his life; here his son had been born, 
and here his fair young wife, his boy’s mother, had 
died; and the fondest, saddest memories of his ex- 
istence were linked with the stately old mansion, 
while his pride exulted in the fact that the Arlyn 
estate had for eighteen years been merged in his 
own, and his vindictiveness delighted in the know- 
ledge that the very name of his enemy had been 
blotted out of existence, and that Squire Arlyn was 
remembered only for his wild ways, that had brought 
ruin upon himself and family. 

‘The years had wrought little change in the appear- 
ance of Lord Waldemar. His black eyes were still 
as keen as a hawk’s, his grizzled hair, a little whiter, 
wasas abundant as of old, and his heavy moustache, 
now frost-white, still shaded his mouth, His face 
was stern and haughty, and with his shaggy white 
brows, and the cyuical curl of his lips, had a certain 
grandeur that was singularly impressive. His figure 
was uprighf as a dart, but it had gained in weight, 
and he looked a gray and massive Hercules. 

He had been walking toand fro in the long room, 
as upon the occasion when first introduced to the 
reader, and he was muttering to himself impatiently, 
glancing frequently towards the door, as if expect- 
ing an arrival. 

He was about to touch the bell with an angry 
frown upon his features when the door opened, 
ad Grimrod, his business manager, entered the 

ibrary, 

“ T hope I have not kept you waiting, my lord,” 
said the manager, obsequiously, reading aright the 





expression of the old man’s face. “ I came at the 
moment of receiving your message. Are we to look 
over the accounts this evening, my lord ?” 

“Yes,” returned Lord Waldemar, ungraciously, 
“Tam lonely, with no one but servants to speak to, 
and I may as well study accounts as do anything 
else. I'd better have stayed in London, I think, 
Somehow every visit to the manor grows less and 
less satisfactory to me.” 

Grimrod wheeled an easy-chair close to a large 
library table. for his: lordship’s use, and went to a 
huge iron safe that had been built into the wall, and 
= — it, and explored its recesses for his account. 

ooks. 

Lord Waldemar’s gaze followed the movements of 
his manager. 

The man was tall, lank, and lean, with a swarthy 
visage and small black eyes, whose every glance 
was furtive and stealthy. He was some five-and. 
forty years of age, and had been for five-and-twenty 
years in the employ of his lordship, who trusted him 
as he trusted no other human being. The man was 
secret and strange and durk, and his face wore an 


‘impenetrable and inscrutable expression. He wore 


aiways @ close-fitting suit of black, and presented a 
remarkubie remembilance to German pictures of 
Mephistophetes. 

Nature had bestowed upon him a powerful intel. 
lect of the Machiavellian order, and it was strange 
that he could content himself with the position of 
business manager of Lord Waldemiar’s estates, lu 
crative as was the post. He had been promoted 
from the charge of Floyd Manor to the suporin. 
tendence of the bailiffs, agents, and managers of 
all his lordship’s property, and he was required to 
visit estate after estate at frequent and irregular in- 
tervals, but his home was in a gray stono villa near 
the Manor House, and it was here he passed his 
leisure time. 

Grimrod owed his position to the fact that his 
father before him had been manager of the Floyd 
property, and he had been in fact educated to suc- 
ceed his parent. 

He was prompt, energetic, and far-seeing, and 
under his supervision and enlightened direction the 
rentals had been increased uss-fdurth, in direst ra- 
tio with the increased productiveness of .. 5nd. 
He was a widower, an elderly maiden sister presid- 
ing over his household. 

“ Grimrod,” said his lordship, his voice bursting 
abruptly through the stillness, ‘‘did you write to 
my nephew, as I directed, and inform him that [am 
at the manor and not well?” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied the manager, producing 
the books of which he was in search, and bringing 
them to thetable. ‘I wrote to Mr. Moer that your 
lordship desired to see him, but he has not even re- 
turned an answer.” 

Lord Waldemayr’s face gloomed darkly. 

“It’s very odd,” he said, testily. ‘‘The court 
papers chronicled my illness, and Darrel came up to 
town in hot haste, and remained until I grew better. 
Then he made off to Lancashire, and what he wants 
in Lancashire I can’t see. He is not visiting any 
one that I -know. Do you suppose, Grimrod, that 
he’s fallen in love at last, and is likely to get mar 
ried ?” 

The manager started slightly. Evidently for some 
reason known to himself, the suggestion was dis- 
tasteful to him. 

“T think not, my lord,” he said, hastily. “ Mr. 
Moer is not easily suited, as you know. He is cou- 
tinually falling in love with pretty faces, and as 
continually falling out again. He is as fickle as he 
is handsome, begging your pardon, my lord, and he 
rushes from face to tuce as a bee flies from flower to 
flower.” ‘ 

“That is so, Grimrod,” assented his lordship. 
“ Darrelis only a great fickle boy at eight-and-thirty. 
I have urged him to marry, and he says he will wher 
he has sown all his wild oats. He pretends that he 
cannot bear to be tied to a lady’s apron string, al4 
that there is time enough in which to think o 
marriage. He is wonderfully handsome, Grimrod. 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ And wonderfully selfish,” said Lord Waldemar. 
* Self ia his idol. I have studied him well in these 
later years—in the last five especially, since I have 
been Baron Waldemar. Grimrod, sometimes | am 
almost persuaded that my nephew has the soul au¢ 
the nature of a villain.” 

** My lord!’’ , 

‘“ Are you astonished ? Have you never suspect 
that Darrel Moer is a selfish butterfly ?”? demanded 
the baron, with a cynical smile. “I had given you 
credit for more penetration, Grimrod. Perhaps J 
did not wish to enlightenme? I understand sow 
thing of my nephew’s character. He expects to su” 
ceed me as owner of all my unentailed estates. © 
is perhaps waiting for my death, that he may mk 
a higher match. I tell you, Grimrod, he’s been 2104 
time sowing his wild oats, and some of them have 
been very wild. People have sent me tales of tl 
trouble and ruin he has wrought. Great Heavel: 
Must this man with his impure and heartless life su 
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ceed me ? Grimrod,” and his lordship’s voice trem- 
bled with a load-of anguish, as he burst through 
the reticence of years, “ where is my son? foil 

The manager turned pale and stared at his em- 

loyer with startled eyes. 

ploy: 

“Your son, my lord ?” he breathed. 

“Yes, Do you know what has become of him ?” 
demanded the baron, striving to calm himself. “TI 
have sworn never to forgive him, and I never will. 
He shall bear my curse down to his grave for his 
ingratitude and disobedience. He is my enemy, but 
lloved him once, Grimrod. I’d like to know if his 
father’s curse has wrought him evil. I—I should be 
happier to know that he is miserable.” 

Grimrod went in silence to the great safe, the door 
of which stood ajar, and produced from a hidden 
drawer a packet of time-worn letters, three in num- 
ber, all yellow with age. , 

They were tieqstogether with red tape. 

“ My lord,” he said, an odd thrill in ‘his words, 
« you told me, eighteen years ago, after Mr. Wallace 
had left his home with the daughter of ‘your enemy, 
to burn any letters unopened that might come 
you addressed in his handwriting. Therocameé three 
letters from him, one in his handwriting, one ad- 
dressed by a woman, evidently, and a third in a 
strange hand. I could not bear to destroy them, 
and I hid them away in this old safe. They have, 
never been opened. If you wish to know the fate of 
your son the story is probably contained in these 
three envelopes.” 

He held them up to the firelight and candlelight. 

Lord Waldemar glanced at them for an instant, 
then covered his face with his hands. 

His pride and anger, which still burned fidrcely 
against his son, urged him to destroy the letters un- 
opened, but for some moments he did not speak, 

Grimrod saw that a contest was going on within 
his proud breast, and he continued to hold up the 
letters in plain view. 

‘They were all sealed with wax, and a keen observer, 
expert in sueh matters, would have noticed that, 
despite the manager’s assurance to the contrary, 
they had all been opened and carefully resealed. | 

“JT suppose he’s living somewhere in England,” 
said his lordship, after a long.pause. ‘He has 
reared a large family, no doubt, by her—an Arlyn! 
Ihate them both! They cheated and mocked me, 
aud I want them to suffer. You’re a happy man, 
Grimrod, in having no children. Your child is 
dead, is it not ?” 

Grimrod changed colour. 

“Yes, my lord,” he answered. “My child died 
nearly sixteen years ago. She was only a year old, 
and did not long survive her poor mother. You may 
remember that I took the child to Leeds, to a mar- 
— mine, but no care ‘could prolong her 
eedie life, 

Lord Waldemar did not even hear his manager’s 
reply. He had too many anxieties of his own to be- 
stow a thought upon the child of Grimrod. 

“T wish my boy had died in his infancy,” he said, 
bitterly. ‘I would like to know how my curse has 
worked with him. The thought that he is lying off 
somewhere in obscurity waiting for my death, that 
he may succeed meas Baron Waldemar, goads me 
tofrenzy. I think of him with his wife—an Arlyn 
—and his hateful brood of children, scoffing at my 
name when I am inmy grave! It is the mother 
who moulds the minds of her children, and she has 
taught them to revere the wild Squire Arlyn, a self- 
wurderer, a profligate, a coward, and to regard me 
with contumely. These miserable beggars are to 
iuerit my titleand such estates as I may not leave 
to Darrel Moer, @ selfish profligate also! Good 
heavens! I wonder 1 don’t go mad! At any rate, 
the Arlyn-Floyds will have had a hard probation 
before they enter upon their fortune, Read mo the 
letters, Grimrod, Let me hear théir plead- 
re Lot me know how my curse has worked with 


_ Grimrod glanced at the dates inscribed upon each 
man angular handwriting by himself upon their re- 
ception, and tore open that which had been first 
teceived, and read it aloud slowly and impressively, 
Lord Waldemar smiling cynically and regarding the 
reader with triumphant gaze. 

_ the letter was dated at Brussels, that resort of 
impecunious Englishmen,:‘and was a pathetic ap- 
Peal to his lordship, then Squire Floyd, for forgive- 
Less and merey. 

It had been written by Wallace Floyd three 
months after his expulsion from Floyd Manor, and 
detailed his frightful poverty and the misery of his 
young wife in anguished terms. It declared that 
the pair had subsisted since their marriage upon 
the sale of Janet’s jewels and trinkets, all of no 
Steat value, and upon the sale of the young man’s 
Watch and personal ornaments. 

a they were now at the date of the letter almost 
stitute, and quite hopeless. 

Young Floyd implored his father to forgive him 
in huis disobedience and seeming ingratitude, and 
‘upiored his aid, He entreated his father to allow 





said that it was not for himself he thus begged, but 
for his patient and gentle young wife, who was fad- 
a oe his eyes. 

hat was all except the signature. 

Grimrod folded the yellow missive in silence. The 
sad words, uttered in the manager’s solemn and 
earnest voice, seemed to echo startlingly through 
the long, high room. 

Lord Waldemar laughed hoarsely. 

Reed nw yey did she ?” = said. “She had 
no business to en my son into a marriage, the 
cunning beggar! The curse worked, Grimrod. 
That begging letter might serve as a: model to the 
whole guild of begging-letter writers. Read the 
next letter,” 


The , Still standing under tie chandeliér, 
“< —_ second letter and tead that also 
alou 


It was dated at Trieste, nearly two years later 
than the date of the first letter, and bore the sigua- 
ture of Janet Floyd; 

It stated that Wallace Floyd had obtained a'situ- 
ation as tutor in an Austrian family, and thatin 
suanceof his new duties the young pair had 
Trieste, where they had remained nearly two years. 

It declared that Wallace Floyd had motitned im- 
cessantly his father's estrangement from ‘hith, ‘a 
that his trouble and regrets had undermined his 


vailiug fever. 

He was dead ! 

Lord Waldemar bounded from his chair ‘as if gal- 
vanized, 

** Dead!” he shriéked. ‘ Dead !” 

_ Dead, my lord,” said Grimrod. ‘* He died nearly 
sixteen years ago.” 

“Dead!” groaned his lordship, sinking back into 
his|chair. ‘‘Oh, Heaven!” 

He turned white as death, 

For a moment Grimrod thought he was fainting, 
and sprang toward him, but his lordship waved him 
back and covered his face with his hands, 

At lost Lord Weldemar looked op with baggas’ 

as r emar loo! up wi 
eyes and bloodless lips and, said, beckealy 1 

“Tt was so sudden, Gri I—I néver thought 
of him as dead. Why, he was young and Vigorous, 
and had a buoyant, joyous soul that belongs to those 
who livelong. Dead! Why, he was the very incar- 
nation of health! And—and he died of grief! That’s 
what the letter says, does it not? He did not act 
as if he cared so much for me. I loved the boy bet- 
ter than my soul,Grimrod. Dead! He broughthis 
fate on himself. I am not grieving for him, bat 
somehow there comes back to me the 
of my brave, noble boy, With his sunny eyés and 
truthful nature, and it séems as if a spasm rends my 
heart. It was not in him te disobey me and cheat 
me of himself. He was misled, and by that hate- 
ful Arlyn creature! Dead for sixteen years. Oh, 
Heaven !”’ 

He bowed his head upon the table, and his mas- 
sive frame shook with suppressed sobs. 

After a little he looked up, and said, in uneven 
and tremulous tones: 

. a on, Grimrod. What does the woman 
say ” 

The manager resumed his reading. 

Poor Janet Floyd told how her young husband 
had died in his poverty ‘and exile, and how his 
father’s name was linked with hers upon his lips in 
his last utterance. She told where he was buried. 
She asked nothing for herself, she said; for she knew 
that Squire Floyd hated her as the cause of his 
estrangement from his son, She wanted nothing, 
for she was dying. 

But she prayed Squire Floyd to forgive both her 
and her husband in their graves; and not extend his 
enmity to the child of Wallace Floyd. She said 
that she was the mother of a little girl, a true Floyd, 
with nota trace of Arlyn blood in her features or 
disposition. 

This child was, at the date of the letter, over a 
year old, healthy, active, and frolicsome. The little 
oue:had been named Hilda, after the wife of the 
Austrian gentleman in whose seryice Wallace Floyd 
had been, and the young mother implored Squire 
Floyd to take charge of his grand-daughter, and to 
sufier the child to soothe his declining years, 

With a mother’s fond garrulity the dying lady 
described her daughter's baby perfections, as if 
hoping to enlist the sympathies and interest of the 
child’s grandfather. She begged him to come or 
send at once for little Hilda, and this paragraph 
then occurred: 

‘* My baby is a miniature copy of her father, and 
will be very beautiful when she grows up. You 
will feel that she belongs to your race when you 
see that she has inherited even the peculiar dagger- 
mark upon thé arm which Wallace had when‘born, 
and remained vividly plain upon his skin even 
when dead. There is no other blemish upon her 
person—if this birth-mark may be called a blemish 
—save a peculiar scar upon her left arm, the result 





a bare subsistence out of his great wealth, and 


health, so that he had fallen an easy préy %6 a pre- | 





alone for a moment, and her father’s open knife, un- 
known to me, lay on the table within her reach. 
The doctor says she will carvy a faint scar in memor 9 
of that accident to her grave.” 
__ There was little more, and Janet Floyd concluded 
with the entreaty to her father-in-law to send for 
his grandchild without delay, and not to leave her 
an orphan and a suppliant for tho charities of some 
orphan asylum or foundling hospital. 

“Read the third letter,” said Lord Waldemar, 
hoarsely, 

Grimrod obeyed. 

The third letter had been written by a fellow- 

. dang Janet Floyd, and was dated six 


Tt gmnounced the death of the young widow by 
Consumption, and her interment at ‘Trieste. The 
Writer stated that he wrote in compliance with tho 
last wishes of Mrs. Floyd, who begged hor husband’s 
father to caro for her child. 

There was a postscript to this létter which stated 
that the English nurse of the little Hilda had de- 
parted from Trieste, taking the child with her, and 


‘come to | no one knew whither she had goue. 


Thus the letter ended. 

« Nearly sixtoen years!” muttered Lord Waldomar. 
‘They two who sintied against me are dead and 
buried. The child—Wero is she ?”’ 

, eays the little Hilda was a ‘truco 
Floyd,’ ”’ said the ee artfally, “‘ With not a 

of Arlyn blood in her features or ‘disposition.’ 
The girl must be about seventeen years old. No 
doubt she is living somewheie in poverty and ob- 
scurity, with her ‘@nglish nufse,’ unconscious, per- 
haps, that she is thésheiress of your entailed estates 
and your title, for the title and estates go to the fe- 
male line in default of the wile.” 

Lord Waldemar @id net speak. His face was 
hidden by his hands, 

“ It Would seem od t have ‘a dandy in the house 
once more,”’ said Grimrod, as if speaking to himself 
yet carefully watching tlie offect of his words upon 

baron. “A youny and bony girl, with tho 
sunny face hen teniper Of Wallace Floyd. Ii 
is a shame e futtiré Baroness of Waldemar 
ones ivé in poverty And obsotiity in a foreign 

d, #hé ‘a true Floyd.’ Her parents have 
atoned their fault in dew She is inno- 
cent”? 


Lord Waldemar ‘made fn impatient gesture. 
“Pat 'tip the letters,” He said. ‘Heaven forgivo 
me, but I’m afraid I’ve @ hard-hearted old 
sinner. My dead boy! gitlis his daugh- 
ter, Grimrod, and is my héiréss to the entailed 
estates. Even if I hated her{ could not run the risk 
of leaving her therein Germany or Italy, or wherever 
she is, to , and to make him master 
of Waldemar v mie. She may be already married 
—she may be—Great Heaven! Grimrod, you must 
find the girl. You must go to Trieste and search 
for her step by step, until you find her. You must 
go at once—to-night !” 

Grimrod put away the letters and account-books 
and locked the safe. 

‘I can start in the morning, my lord-——”’ 

* You can start to-night. It is eight o’clock, and 
the London train leaves the nearest station at ten. 
You have plenty of time to bo off. Can you not see 
that Iam dying with impatience? 1 have con- 
fidence in your skill and patience. Leave no stone 
unturned to find the girl. Use woneyfreely. Six- 
teen years! Sle may be dead! If so, bring mea 
record of her death. If she be alive, married or 
single, a very peasant in seeming, or a lady, bring 
her toma! ‘Telegraph moe at every stage of your 
investigation. 1 know I shall hate her, if she lives, 
for her Arlyn blood, but she is my heiress, and ft 
must have her here. 1 want to see the creature whic 
is to succeed me. Go!” 

Knowing well his employer’s mood, and that he 
would not brook hesitation or delay, the manager 
went out, and as he hurried toward his own house 
to make ready for his hasty journey he muttered 
to himself, in a tone of evil triumph: 

“The hour has come, alittle earlier than I expected, 
butit has come! I go, Lord Waldemar, to bring 
home your heiress! Your heiress—ha, ha!” 

(To be continued.) 








THe CopENHAGEN Exuisition.—The King of 
Denmark'solemuly opened the North of Europe In- 
dustrial Exhibition at Copenhagen on the 13th ult. 
The Crown Vriuce and Crown Princess, as well as 
Prince Waldemar, were present. Tho Scandiuavian 
kingdoms were represented by numerous exhibitors 
from foreign countries. » 

Tue Winsor Castle TERRACE PROMENADE.— 
Sir John Cowell, Master of the Koyal Housetiold, has 
given instructions that the east terrace of Windsor 
Castle shall be kept open a couple of hours longer 
than customary, and accordingly this famous pro- 
meuade will uot be closed till eight o’clock on the 





of a wound inflicted by herself when I had left her 


Sunday evenings when open to the public 
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[| MRS. VANDEVEER’S ERROR. } 


A WEB OF FOLLIES. 


Youna, pretty Mrs, Derandaim drove her basket 
baeton along on a summer morning, the centre and 
cynosure of envious and admiring glances, Her dress, 
‘with its marvellous garniture of flounce and frill, was 
of India mull, her shawl of Chantilly lace ; her broad- 
brimmed Leghorn hat was trimmed simply with a 
black ribbon, in graceful deference to the widow's 
weeds she had recently laid aside, 

Acknowledging the salutations of one and another 
of her many acquaintances, Mrs, Derandaim inclined 
her head rather gravely at length to a couple of young 
men lounging together in front of their hotel. She 
‘bowed to both, but she looked at only one of them, 
A close observer might have seen an ashy pallor 
epread for a moment over her face and lips, a look of 
thesort which mocks magnificence and gives assurance 
that splendour has no cure for the heartache. 

These two young men were dear friends—Bertram 
Vance and John Vandeveer. They looked after the 
phaeton with its silken awning and lovely occupant 
for a moment, then Vance said, coolly : 

“Maude handles the reins just as she does every- 
thing else. I must say I admire her superb serenity. 
She might drive the chariot of the sun.” 

“You are enthusiastic this morning,” returned 
Vandeveer, 

There was something intensely hard and bitter in 
his tone. 

“T like der pluck and style, John, and no mistake. 
See what a grand speculation her match was, It cost 
ber just two years’ time—the year she was tied to 
old Derandaim while he lived, and the year she has 
mourned for him since he died, At her age she could 
afford two years. Now she has money in addition to 
her other attractions.” 

“But you don’t suppose,” said Vandeveer, with 
acorn, “that she is happy ?” 

Vance paused briefly. 








“T should not suppose ifs is, if she is a woman 
worth the love that you have wasted on her, Vande- 
veer.” 

“She is worth it, and more. I know her better 
than you can, and I believe there are hours when she 
is as miserable a being as I have been. If I did not 
believe that I should hate her and despise myself 
because of the power she has over me.” 

“Hate her, John. Itis the safest thing you can 
do. She has no more soul than the filly she drives. 
Does she ever betray that she is not as happy asa 
queen ?” 

“We won't talk about her,” replied Vandeveer, 
curtly, “Who was that driving with her to-day ?” 

“I did not notice. Tolla Dalmar, probably. A 
gray, faded-looking girl?” 

* Yes, a fair, quiet girl.” 

“Tolla Dalmar, undoubtedly; old Derandaim’s 
niece. Next heir to the property, I understand, in 
case of the death of the widow, who looks, however, 
as if she lived upon the elixir of life.” 

Vandeveer turned away into the reading-room and 
picked up a paper. 

** What an idiot I am,” he commented to himself, “to 
let the sight of her stir me so, Pshaw! Maude Les- 
lie is dead and buried to me. The woman who just 
drove by is nothing—unless it be an object of com- 
passion or revenge. I will keepaway from ker. Or 
else—I will show her that her spell is broken; that 
she need not count me among the victims whom she 
seems to like to display as well as an Indian chief 
his scalps.” 

“ You know Miss Dalmar, I take it,” he remarked 
to his friend Vance later in the day, 

“ Yes, slightly.” 

“You may introduce me when you have an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ Delighted to do so,” returned Vance, with some 
surprise, 

Mr. Vandeveer had not been accounted a lady’s 





man these five years. That is not since Mande Leg. 
lie jilted him and spotht # better heart and life thay 
most women get the chanee to trouble. 

“There will be an opportunity to-night,” Vancg 
added. “ You will go to the reception, of course ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“ Let me decide for you. Go. You make a divinity 
of a heartless flirt. Go, and see her in her trug 
colours. Tolla Dalmar is her companion, and ywij| 
be present, of course. She does the intellectual. [| 
think you may like her. - Some one of this ‘ rosebud 
garden of girls’ sort ought to be yours to win and 
wear, old fellow.” 

There was a hard, old look in Vandeveer’s young, 
handsome face, It had come that night when he and 
Maude Leslie parted for ever. 

John Vandeveer had taken his disappointment 
hard, He could neither drown it nor conquer it, It 
had altered his character, spoiled his life, made hima 
miserable being despite the success which he had ex- 
perienced in every other respect. 

He had thought he was gotting over his disgust 
and suspicion of all things. 

When he heard that Maude was a widow it did not 
stir one of his heart-strings. But meeting her as he 
had done to-day, face to face, caused him to go to his 
room and look with something between yearning and 
contempt at the crested, cream-laid card he had re 
ceived for her reception, 

‘Stop for me this evening, Bert, and I will go to 
Mrs. Derandaim’s with you for a while,” was the 
way he decided it at last. 

It was the first reception Mrs. Derandaim had given 
since her widowhood. She managed her life drama- 
tically ; she was one of those lucky people whose ex- 
istence kas no prosy details, to whom all is artistic, 
harmonious, jubilant, and her reception was consis- 
tent with the rest. Her Portland Villa was her pet 
home. She gave free scope to her opulent tastes in 
fitting it up. The ceilings glowed with airy fres- 
coes, the walls were lined with pictures or panelled 
with fluted silks, the foot sank in carpets soft and 
thick as wood moss. 

Mrs. Derandaim stood in the central saloon to re- 
ceive her guests under a si] vered chandelier filled with 
candles of white wax. The mist and drip of a foun- 
tain cooled the air, the scent of flowers intoxicated 
the senses, while lofty mirrors repeated the maguif- 
cent details of the apartment. 

Mrs, Derandaim, in a trailing sea-green silk, with 
flounces of foamy lace and ornaments of scented am- 
ber, resembled Aphrodite, if Aphrodite can be ima- 
gined uttering graceful nothings to a tide of guests 
streaming by for more than an hour, 

The clock was hard upon eleven, the rooms nigh 
filled, and still Mrs. Derandaim did not leave her 
post. In spite of herself her eyes sought the clock 
and strayed searchingly over the crowd. A sharp 
impatience began to tug at her heart-strings ; some- 
thing like disappointment welled in her eyes. She 
had looked for her old lover that night. The recep- 
tion had been planned for him ; she wanted him again 
in her train. 

Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make 
mad. Maude Derandaim was mad with the excite- 
ment of her position. Her youth and beauty were in- 
tact; the money she had coveted, even to self-sacti- 
fice, was her own without let or hindrance. The 
man she had loved and discarded had not even strug- 
gled to rally from the defeat of his hopes, while she 
loved him still. 

A clock struck the half-hour and made Mrs, Deran- 
daim wince. Perhaps he did not mean to come to 
her. Perhaps she had lost him for ever. The lights 
seemed to pale, the music to die away. The present 
slipped from her and the near past. It was five 
years ago, and Maude Leslie and John Vandeveer 
were standing in a moonlit garden on a summer night 
like this. She had a rose in her hand which he had 
given her. She pulled it apart carelessly. 2 

“Love in @ cottage is a delusion,” she was saying. 
‘“‘ And when poverty comes in at the door love flies 
out at the window ; at least mine would, Jolin.” 

Vandeveer had made no protest. 

“So be it, then,” he replied, with the chilled, old 
look coming into his young face. 

Maude saw it all again. 

“ Would it have been better different ?” she wou- 
dered ; and she passed her hand across her eyes. 

As she removed it John Vandeveer was standing 
before her with his friend Vance. She felt her face 
flush, as if her thought had been understood. _ 

“You are late, gentlemen,’’ she said, recoverllS 
herself instantly; “ but those we are watching for 
always seem to come late,” she added, with her fine 
grained assurance and soft, seductive smile. 

The young men made their greeting and passed 


on. 
When Mrs, Derandaim caught sight of Vandeveer 

again he sat on a divan beside Tolla Dalmar. __ 
Maude did not love her husband's niece—a 84) 
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gpiritual-eyed girl. It irritated her that Vandeveer 
should have picked out one so antagonistic to herself 
for his attentions. If she could have heard as well 


een. 
"3 Will you dance, Miss Dalmar ?” asked Vandeveer, 
as a cotillon formed ‘in an adjoining room. 

“Tam sorry to say I don’t know how. I have 
ever had time to learn.” 

“+ You must have led a very busy life,” he remarked, 
with a smile. 

“ Yes, I have,” she said, simply, 

“In doing what, Miss Dalmar, if I may ask ?” 

“In earning my living. I have taken care of my- 
self since I was fifteen until now. And earning 
one’s living is a somewhat serious matter, Mr. Van- 
deveer.” 

“Unless one dues it after Mrs. Derandaim’s 
method,” he said, bitterly. 

She flushed a white rose, turning to damask. 

rr |——" 

“You don’t understand me,” he said. ‘I don’t 
wish you to. I don’t believe you would like Mrs. 
Derandaim’s method even if you understood.” 

“ | suppose I do understand you, None of us know 
what we will do till we are tempted.” 

Mrs. Derandaim came gliding towards them. 

“ Reasoning deductively, Mr. Vandeveer, I judge 
sou are having a dull time,” she said. 

“Deduction is a false method, you know, Mrs. 
Derandaim,” he returned, with a bow. 

“ Ah, well, you and Tolla may finish your argu- 
ment—I am sure you are arguing—to-morrow. I 
do not forget that you have never been my guest be- 
fore, and 1 want to show you something of my home.” 

He bowed to Tolla, and gave Maude his arm. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to forget that there was 
anything exceptional in the fact of my being your 
guest?” he asked. 

Her hand trembled on his arm. 

“ Memories are like Banquo’s ghost, and will not 
be suppressed,” she answered. 

“ As unwelcome as the ghost, too, sometimes,” he 
pursued, grimly. 

“Unwelcome!” There was a leap of excitement 
in her clear voice, “ They are all 1 have, Mr, Van- 
deveer.” 

He looked into her eyes, and then glanced over 
the scene around him. 

“All that is not dross,” she added, comprehending 
his look. 

There was sarcasm on Vandeveer's lips, but into his 
heart leaped a mad thrill at hearing her confession. 

They then stepped from the saloon into a court 
where the fountain was playing. A greatlily startled 
the dimness with its white blossoms. 

“You were not wont to be sentimental, Mrs. Der- 
andaim.” 

“ Nor you to beironical.” 

“And yet I suppose we have learned our different 
{essons from one teacher.” 

“ What teacher?” 

“ The past.” 

' Pn will not talk of the past; at least not thought- 
essly.” 

“Can there be any thoughtlessness between you 
and me, Mrs. Derandaim ?” he asked. 

‘She sighed. Her coquetry and insensibility had 
dissolved at his tone. She saw that he loved her 
stil, and it softened her. And he—he saw that she 
loved him, and it hardened him. 

[i is the first step that costs, and, having broken 
his:esolve never to see the woman who had deceived 
uim again, he could not stay away from her society. 

_Tkat month’s holiday was like the fatal calm to 
Ulystes. Day and night he lingered about Maude 
Derandaim’s pathway. He said to himself that it 
was mere amusement, that his heart was dead to her. 
He even told himself the game was fair; that she 
wight suffer in her turn as he had. But meanwhile 
they dritted on, not knowing, hardly caring, whither. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, eh, Vande- 
veer?” Bert Vance asked as the two smoked, stroll- 
ing up thebeach, one morning. 

It was a grand, white day—the “ myriad waves 
of ocean far resounding ;” the great blue concave 
overhead, the shining beach, and in the distance the 
chattering, gaudy bathers grouped along the shore. 

“T am not equal to enigmas this morning, Bert,” 
sid Vandeveer, “Isn't this a lovely viow ?” and he 
threw himself against a ledge of rock, shading his 
og from the dazzle to gaze at the purple, sun-gilt 


Vance paused likewise. 
, it is hardly worth while to misunderstand me,” 
be said. “ We are going away tu-morrow. Time 
ill soon tell whether you and Mrs, Derandaim are 
Golng to re-enact or to reverse your old drama.” 
. Hardly. There is nothing between Mrs. Deran- 
r and me,” 
“ Nothing but the profoundest passion on her part 
4ud is it love or hate, John, on ts wis 








“ You areallatsea, Bert. Maude Derandaim cares 
about as much for me as she ever did, and I—I can- 
not think of but one motive which would induce me 
to Spd alt 

“It can’t be her money ; you are above marryin 
for that, John.” ites hiehie 

“Perhaps so, Yet I sometimes feel asif, in a just 
dispensation, some man should marry her as she 
married Jasper Derandaim. She ought tolearn here 
or hereafter the worth of such an act.” 

‘Don’t you be the one to teach her, John.” 

“T don’t expect to. Yet, Bert, sometimes when I 
think that it isin my power to make her suffer as 
she has made me——” 

“* Don’t talk so, old fellow. Our time here at Wey- 
mouth is short, and I’m glad of it.” 

There was a faint rustle—something like the rising 
of the wind above their heads. They moved away 
nearer the bathers. 

The surf was running high that morning; the 
crested breakers towered and broke madly, and 
there was a merry party upon the bathing-ground. 
Mrs, Derandaim was in the water, conspicuous in a 
bathing-dress of scarlet and blue. 

“Let us take one last bath,” said Vance to his 
friend, and they retired to a machine to prepare for 
the plunge. 

As Vandeveer, being ready, opened his dressing- 
room door a wild cry of horror rang like one voice 
from the bathers within the water and the spectators 
upon the shore. Then there was a kind of paralysis, 
a suspense almost of the very waves. With a spe- 
cies of intuition he perceived that Mrs. Derandaim 
had been carried beyond the reach of the rope, caught 
in @ momentary ebb which threatened to sweep her 
beyond the reach of human aid. 

One or two of the best swimmers were making 
desperate efforts toward her rescue, but the ferocious 
breakers beat them back upon the sands. The terror- 
stricken spectators watched, as with desperate self- 
control, unable to swim, she lay upon her back float- 
ing outward, 

Without a moment’s consideration, Vandeveer, per- 
ceiving the situation, threw himself into the sea. He 
was a practisedswimmer, and possessed great strength. 
He cast himself amid the breakers; he fought with 
them as for his life. 

There was a shout from the shore as he went out- 
ward at last over the topmost crest. 

Maude Derandaim in her white calm felt her lover's 
proximity. 

As he approached her control deserted her; she 

struggled, and went down. But it was to rise again 
almost instantly, As she came to the surface Van- 
deveer with one arm attached to her waist the life- 
preserver he had caught as he left the bathing-ma- 
chine. , 
Their eyes met, and in that supreme instant con- 
fessed their mutual mistakes, their mutual passion. 
Vandeveer thought of anything but retaliation for 
past suffering. 

If his words to Vance a little while before could 
have recurred to him they would have excited only 
self-disgust and contempt, 

But forthe next few moments he thought only of 
the battle for life—her life and his. He felt his 
strength becoming exhausted by her weight as he 
struggled; but far from appalling him the sense of 
helplessness became Gelicious. 

‘hey were going out of life together, Their union 
was assured at last, 

She clung to him, 

It seemed as if nothing had ever come between 
them, as though there had never been deceit, des- 
pair, wrecked purpose, blighted youth. ‘They were 
again one. 

The sea was calm around them. But would his 
strength last to gain the shore? It did not seem to 
matter. 

But we do not get through with life and its vexed 
questions so easily. It is not when we are trying to 
let loose our hold that the end comes. 

It was Mrs, Derandaim who first perceived a 
schooner coming towards them, 

A moment later with her own hand she caught the 
loop of the rope thrown to her, and was drawn rapidly 
towards the vessel. 

Relieved of her weight, Vandeveer swam after 
her. The momentary delirium in which he had in- 
dulged was over. Rescue was acceptable. He struck 
out with fresh vigour. 

“Could you have imagined that I could look so 
uninteresting ?” laughed Mrs, Derandaim, shivering, 
as she followed the stewardess into the cabin for 
change of apparel. 

A few moments’ run up to the beach, a drive home- 
ward, luncheon and a nap, and the adventure of the 
morning was among the things of the past. But 
there had come out of it, to John Vandeveer, a re- 
velation for which he was unprepared. He thought 
that morning that he hated Maude Derandaim. Hoe 





| discovered that he loved her. But this fact only 


widened the gulf between them. She had discarded 
him for his poverty. He could never accept her 
wealth, In such a mood as came of this conflict he 
went in the evening to call at her villa, He could 
not do less than that, 

Mrs, Derandaim was alone; Mr. Vandeveer could 
not guess that she had told the servant to admit no 
one but himself. She was deadly pale, but it seemed 
to enhance her loveliness. Vandeveer thought he 
had never seen her so beautiful. 

“ I suppose I owe you my life,” she said, extending 
her hand. “I hardly know, though, whether I am 
under any obligation.” 

He looked at her narrowly in the dim light of the 
room. 

“Did you feel the infatuation that I experienced 
in the water ?” he asked, 

“T felt as if I had come to the best part of life,” 
she said. 

“It is a pity the schooner interfered.” 

His eyes met hers fully. They said, plain as 
words : 

“ We need not drown in order to be united,” 

Before Vandeveer knew what he was doing he 
had answered this look ; he had poured forth his tale 
of love and hate and jealous agony, his miserable 
past, his hopeful future. Once more he had put his 
fate in Maude Derandaim’s hands. 

This time he was not destined to repulse. Very 
humbly and simply, dead-white with agitation, she 
confessed that her heart had always belonged te 
him, that she had never known a happy hour since 
they had parted in the moonlit garden so long before. 

It was late when Vandeveer got back to his hotel 
to find Vance sitting up for him. 

“T have been doing your packing, old fellow ; am 
I not a model friend ?” 

“ My packing, Bert? Why, I am not going away.” 

Bert expressed himself in a low, soft whistle. 

‘When is the happy day, John ?” he inquired, at 
last, comprehending how the day’s events had ended. 

“ Order your new suit. It won’t go out of fashion 
before it is needed,” was the auswer ; and then Bert 
whistled once more, 

It was in fact arranged between Maude and Van- 
deveer that they should be married soon. 

Vandeveer lingered for a week to taste the new, 
strange happiness of his betrothal, then went back to 
London and to business. 

October came, and with it the day which was fixed 
for the wedding. 

There is enchantment in October by the sea. One 
dwells, as it were, amid spells and incantations. 
Vandeveer felt this influence in his elation and con- 
tentment; felt an element of mystery mixed with all, 
but made no attempt to solve it. 

The wedding comes usually to end the story, but 
in this case there is a story to follow the wedding. 

One crystal autumnal day the little church was 
opened, font and altar heaped with flowers, wedding 
music from the organ, and a stir of curiosity among 
the invited guests; and, punctual to the moment, 
Mrs. Derandaim entered the church with Mr. Vande- 
veer. 

Every one expected a display of dress, but Maude, 
in the quietest of travelling costumes, looked grave 
and pale. The brief ceremony ended, and, waiting 
for no congratulations, the bridal pair walked rapidly 
down the aisle, got into the carriage, and were driven 
home, 

‘‘T have something important to say to you, Mr. 
Vandeveer,” said Maude as they entered the house. 
“ Will you come to the library with me for a few mo- 
ments ?” 

Wondering at her peculiar tone, he slowly followed 
her deliberate steps, and they stood confronting ono 
another across the little malachite table upon which 
stood a small casket. 

The bride’s errand evidently oppressed her. She 
pressed her hand to her heart with a half-hysteric 
gesture. 

“TI have brought you here,” she began, “to ex- 
press my acknowledgments to you for teaching me 
so effectually the lesson you considered it important 
for me to learn.” 

Vandeveer looked in a dazed way at his new-mado 
wife, but she did not permit him to interrupt her. 

“] have learned what it is, Mr. Vandeveer, to be 
married for money. I hope the knowledge will bring 
forth fruit.” 

* In Heaven’s name, Maude, what are you talking 
about 2?” 

“ Haven’t I been plain ?” she asked, with a scorn- 
ful smile. ‘“ I wish to thank you for having so much 
interest in me as to undertake yourself to teach moe 
the worth of so base an act as a mercenary marriage.” 

Looking straight into her eyes, he knew suddenly 
what she meant; he remembered his conversation 
with Vance on the seashore the morning of the day 
upon which he offered himsel£, 
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He folded his arms. So unexpected, socrushing a 
dénowement was almost beyond the realms of imagi- 
nation. 

“ This is terrible,” he said, dropping his eyes with 
a shudder. 

‘‘Isn’t it?” she asked, in a cold, dead way. 
“Terrible to be found out! I was, and I know what 
discovery means.” 

She was still for a minute, looking at him without 
blanch or quiver. He made no attempt to speak. 
Defence was out of the question. He had said just 
what she accused him of saying ; he remembered 
his words there behind the-cliff ; remembered even 
the faint rustle in the grass above, which had 
sounded like the rising wind, only the wind is no 
eavesdropper, How was he ever to convince his 
wife that that mood had been a sham and this one 
sincerity? A desperate hopelessness fairly crushed 

im. 

Maude’s voice again broke the silence, It was not 
like her own Voice either; there was something 
diabolical in its irony and in the forced laugh with 
which she said : 

“But I, Mr. Vandeveer, ‘at least reaped the ro- 
ward of my duplicity. I married for money, and 
the monéy is mine. It was mine, rather. Thereis a 
clanse in Mr, Derandaim’s will whereby, in case of a 
second marriage, I forfeit the fortane he left me.” 

“Thank Heaven!” ejaculated John Vandeveer. 
“Then the money is not yours, after all.” 

“Tt is mine no longer. In case of my death or 
marriage it passes to Tollar Dalmar.” 

Vandeveer straightened himself once more like ‘a 
man. 

“ A minute age, Maude, it seemed to mo that I could 
not live longer, to be suspected as you ‘lave sus- 
pected me. Isee my way again to happiness, My 
darling, how came guch slander ever to lodge in 
your thoughts ?” 

“Slander? Have I said anything which is not 
true?” 

“It is truo, Macde, that Ihave thought and said 
bitter things of you in times past. If I had not loved 
you so passionately 1 should not have said them. My 
reproaches were only one phase of my love, or 
ratlier of my attempt to wrench it from my heart. 
When the time came that I dared trust myself to 
love again I forgot that bitterness had ever existed, 
It seoms incredible ‘that you should not forget it 
too.” 

“TI nover forget,” said Maude, slowly. 

“You do not mean that.” 

“Tam afraid I do.” 

“What, Maude—you do not mean that our 
lives aro to be wrecked again because in my disap- 
poiutinent I was morbid enough to call you hard 
names 2?” 

“T cannot forget your own words—‘It would 
be just,’ you said, ‘that some man should marty 
her for her money, as she married Jasper Derandaim 
for his, She ought to know the worth of such an 
act.’” 

“Tf such is the case, Maude, I can only endeavour 
to prove to you that you are the Woman whom above 
all the world I love, 1 am rejoiced that you haVe no 
fortune. The only complaint I make is that you did 
not acquaint me with the fact a month ago.” 

Her face remained as white, as rigid as before. 

“Why, do you suppose, I did not acquaint yor?” 
she asked, 

Her question was a new problem. 

“Surely not because you wished to deceive me?” 

“Yes; and for no other reason.” 

“ Have you considered that your own happiness is 
involved 2?” 

“ Happiness !’’ she echoed, with a passionate ges- 
turo, “I have forgotten the meaning of the word ; 
it was lost to me years ago, one moonlight summer 
night—you may remember.” 

fle approached her, and encircled her with his 
aris. 

“It is found again, darling. Let the dead past 
bury its dead.” 

kissed her, 
1e°shivered. 

“{ thought that it was found. I thought that 
your precious love did indeed remain to me--I thought 
we could take up our lives again where we left off— 
until those words of yours were brought to me, aud 

Was undeceived.” 

‘Who brought them?” 

“ My intimate enemy—Tolla Dalmar.” 

‘The sound of voices came in to them. 

‘Our absence will seem unaccountable, Maude, Let 
us go to our guesis, Try to compose yourself. Our 
weddiug-day was not the time for such a scene.” 

The slight tone of authority in his words caused 
his wife to straighten herself coldly. Without taking 
his offered arm, she walked by his side from the 
room. 

The informal reception which followed was a try- 
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ing ordeal. It is superfluous to say that Vandeveer 
was indifferent to the Derandaim fortune, but Maude’s 
deception tortured ‘hin. If'she had loved him she 
could not have deceived him. But if she did not 
love him why had she manied him? It was in- 
credible to suppose that she had done it from spite. 
Poor Maude, in her turn, could not quell the excite- 
ment of her mad suspicions. 

“He fancied Tolla,” she said to herself. “He 
would have paid court to Tolla if she had had the 
money.” 

The newly married pair were left alone at last, 
The unsuspected alteration in their circumstances 
rendered it necessary to change thé plans they had 
formed. They did not choose to remain Tolla’s 
guests except for a few days. After that they would 
go to town, 

Vandeveer could riot shake off a certain depression. 
Maude had once uttered words which he could no 
moré forget than she his, Hoe trembled for their 
happiness. Meanwhile Maude watched him tyranni- 
cally, The slightest shade that crossed his brow she 
construed into regrets. 

Suspicious of each other, unquiet in themselves, 
they asked mutually where the blame lay, and were 
perhaps as miserable as two human beings ever were. 

It added the last drop to Maude’s bitter cup when 
some one was kind enough to tell her that her hus- 
band had admired Tolla Dalmar, and at first sight 
had requested to be introduced to her. 

She recollected, on hearing this, lis attentions to 
Tolla the night of the reception; she revived the 
memory of every look and word he had directed to- 
ward her, 

One day, going to her husband’s private office 
while he was engaged in the outer room, she was ‘as- 
tonished, upon glancing at some letters on the desk, 
to recogvize one in Tolla’s handwriting. 

To open it and devour the contents was the work 
of a few seconds, 

“T must see you, and at once,” wrote Tolla, ‘‘ Make 
some pretext whereby you can come to me, alone, for 
I, too, have some rights, and my peace is at 
stake——” 

With her blood freezing, Maude crammed the let- 
ter back into the place from which she had taken it, 
just as her husband came in. 

A case in which he was much interested had gone 
auspiciously that day, and he was in good spirits. 
Maude, of course, mistook their cause. She mado 
her call brief, and went home to plan and watch, 

All that her jealous excitement feared came to pass, 

Mr. Vandeveer, upon the plea of business, arranged 
to leave home on a two-days’ absence, without pro- 
posing to his wife to accompany him. She made no 
remonstrance, for she too had her plans, 

As she divined, her husband’s “ business” took him 
to Weymouth. 

It was a bleak, wintry day, and with a sort of deso- 
late shudder at the peculiar phase which life and des- 
tiny seemed to wear to him just then, he took his 
way towards the villa, which rose to his memory 
bathed in light and perfume and summer dazzle. 

‘The naked trees lifted their branches forbiddingly, 
the fountain was mute, the grass aud flowers had 
perished. The raw salt wind smote him sharply. 

His ring brought a servant to the door who con- 
ducted him to the library, where Tolla Dalmar sat, 
reading in the waning afternoon light. 

She dropped her book as he entered, and stood for 
a moment pale with excitement at the arrival which 
she had so earnestly bescught. Then, with a flush 
of colour, came aud gave him her hand. 

“You sent for me, Tolla,” he said, “and I am 
here.” 

** Yes, I needed you,” she replied, simply, “ I can- 
not live under false pretences. Cost what it may, I 
am resolved to tell you the truth.” 

“T hope you, too, have no burdensome secrets, my 
little girl,’’ he said, kindly. 

Tolla had always seemed to him like a child. 

“T have, sir; one which closely affects your hap- 
piness and mine.” 

A look of disquiet crossed Mr. Vandeveer’s face, 

“Are you sure that you have chosen wisely to 
make me your confessor ?”’ 

“Tthink so. Sit down, Mr. Vandeveer.” 

He obeyed her. 

“T shall make matters brief,” said Tolla, “You 
must hear my story, have a cup of tea, and take the 
evening train for home. Now this is my story: 
Maude has deceived you. May Heaven forgive me if 
1 err iu telliug you.” 

Vandeveer felt his hand grasp the arm of the chair 
in which he sat. 

“But.you do not know to what extent. The pro- 
perty she disclaims is not forfeited. My uncle’s will 
made provision for me in case of her marriage, but 
the estate is no less hers than ever. It was her own 
foolish plan to deceive you, because she thought, Mr. 
Vaudeveer, that you wanted to marry her for her 





money. She told me she should -undeceive you 4; 
soon as she was convinced of your sincerity. Buyt | 
Mr. Vandeveer, don’t believe in mysteries. I felt 
guilty for the part I was playing, and determined t, 
let ‘you know the truth, and make what uso you say 
fit, of it.” 

x ~ Vandeveer felt himself more than ever in ths 

ark, 

“Poor child.” ho said, thinking of Maude, “ Thayg 
had to work eo hard lest she should feel her changs 
of fortune too keenly that I daresay she has missoq 
all the little attentions she craved. Would to Heayey 
that I could find some way by whiich to assure her 
that my heart from first to last has been more devo. 
tedly hers than is often the case between man and 
woman.” 

** You do love her then, Mr. Vandeveer ?” askeq 
Tolla, earnestly. 

“Love my wife! Tolla, I would give my right 
hand, or five years of my life, if it were possible tp 
ae her feel how entirely and devotedly I do loys 

er, 

At this moment they both felt rather than heard, 
low wail that seemed to come from without the wip- 
~ The frosty orange light was fading out of tho 

est. 

Tolla stepped forward and raised thesash. At tho 
sight which met her she cried out and staggered 
backward iuto the room. 

Mr. Vandeveer hastened to her side, and saw with- 
out the window, upon the frozen ground, his wile, 
faint, haggard, sunk in a kneeling posture amid the 
broken shrubbery. To spring from the window aud 
lift her within the apartment was the work of a 
instant. 

Maude opened her hollow eyes within her hu- 
band’s arms, 

“Forgive me,” she murmured; “I am glad to 
know what I have learnt. It will make it easier to 
die. It would make it—oh, how sweet tolive, Jolu.” 

“To die, Maude? Whatdo you mean? Why do 
you talk of dying?” he asked, with vague terror. 

She shook her head languidly.. As he stooped 
above her a faint odour in her breath penetrated to 
his brain, He recognized laudanum. She had swal- 
lowed it during the tirst part of his conversation with 
Tolla Dalmar. 

Tolla, overcome at what had happened, and imper- 
fectly comprehending her share in the calamity, r- 
tained sufficient presence of mind to send for a ply- 
sician living near. 

The long winter night of wild anxieties wore away, 
while Maude struggled between death and life, 

Life triumphed, for fate is sometimes mereiful, and 
she was not destined to expiate her errors so abruptly. 

When the danger of immediate death was over 
there came the necessity for fabricating pretexts for 
her unexpected appearancein Weymouth, This was 
done in @ manner which, if not satisfactory to curiow 
outsiders, at least precluded minute inquiry, 

Sadder and wiser, after many lingering weeks, 
Maude and her husband at length returned to Loudun. 

“ We were two miserable beings, John; but Heaven 
has been good, and shown us the way out of the wed 
woven by our follies,” she said as they once mor 
reached the home they had quitted under such pait- 
ful circumstances. 

He took her hands tenderly in his. 

“ Whatever other follies we may have to expiate 
during our lives, Maude, at least we will never sgaiv 
be guilty of deceiving one another; and he kissed 
her in token of the compact, W. 4H. P. 





Crossine BANK NotEs.—The proposal to make it 
legal to cross the Bank of England note, and makeit 
payable only to the person whose name is endorsed 
upon it, would, if carried out, be, io a certain extent, 
a public convenience, but, like most reforms oi the 
day, it deals very selfishly with the othey interests 
In this case the Bank.of Hugland will, be quietly 5% 
crificed, for as each note that is endorsed will be 
spoiled (like some other stamped paper tuat could be 
mentioned) by writing across it, a new one must 0° 
made to replace it, necessitalug a great outlay—lor 
bank-paper making and printing are dear processes 
Notes are now destroyed that return into the hans 
of the Bank of England, but that ouly represents 40 
infinitesimal portion of tle uotes issued. 

SINGULAR GERMAN THEORY.—T he curious theory 
is propounded by a physician in Germany that sual 
pox o:iginates from an excess of albuminous matter 
in the blood, and that this is to be prevented by th? 
administration of common salt. ‘lhe habit of clit 
ren indulging over freely in sweetmeats he considets 
one great cause of this undue development oi albu- 
men, and coffee and tea, if highly sugared, tend 4%? 
to excite it in adults. An organic acid, such as lemoh 
juice, he considers the best means of freeing “? 
blood when clogged up with too much albumen; 4° 
he alleges that by taking these simple remedies,” 
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,—— a 
the way of precaution, he has, for upwards of ‘twelve 
years past, frequented or taken up his abode in the 
most pestilential small-pox hospitals in Europe and 
South America with entire impunity, 








FACETIA. 


NEVER CONTENTED ! 
Rector: ‘Splendid season for you, Mrs. Broad- 
nds!” 

Mrs. B.: * Well, it be;—but you see all the hay is 
so terrible good that we shan’t have no coarse hay 
for the cows!”—Fun. 

A FOOL DRESS REHEARSAL. 

Lady Sal Volatile: ‘ Let me see, didn’t I see you 
last winter at the ‘Bijou’ in the—there I can’t recol- 
lect the name—the Fool’s 

rifles (rather proud of his histrionic abilities): 
, Fool’s Revenge.” 

/ S.: “Ah, yes, that was it. I knew it was 
the Fool’s something or other you played.” —Fun. 

Sacrrrick oF A Sacrep Epirice,—It has been 
anounced, and not contradicted, that the church of 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand is positively about 
tobe removed from before the site of Pandemonium 
that is to be, more commonly called the New Courts 
of Law, and sometimes (ironically) Palace of Justice. 
Thisis truly an awful sacrifice of a church. Is it 
possible that the Government jis thus about to give 
lace to the Generalissimo of the Inns ‘of Court 
Geluntoste ?—Punch, 














WOODEN, 
We clip this from a paper of which we expected 
better things: 

Oli woodmen say the forthcoming summer will be dry, 
for te oak is in the leaf long before the ash. _One who 
has worked in the woods thirty years says he has never 
known the above sign to fail. 

Is this allusion to the forthcoming summer meant 
for 1873? because this year summer hasn’t been 
forthcoming at all; while what should have been 
summer has been the reverse of dry. If that old 
blockhead who has worked in the woods thirty years 
will call on us we will chop him up into firewood, 
the best substitute for coals this summer now that 
coals are so dear.—Fwn. 

CONSEQUENTIAL CLAIMS. 

Several of the American papers have been publish- 
ing correspondence illustrative of the dispute bet ween 
Britain and America, The following from the Phila- 
delplia Age of May 18 is one of the most amusing 
specImens : 

The following correspondence shows the pre- 
. t condition of along dispute between two neigh- 

urs: 

Dear Butt,—Some time ago your waggon ran into 
my buggy, at the turnpike-gate, and broke one shaft, 
aud knocked four spokes out of the left wheel. What 
are you going to do about it ? 

Truly yours, 
JONATHAN SMITH, 

Dear SmitH,—I don’t seo that I ought to pay 
the damage done by the waggon. In ‘fact, I had lent 
itto a relation of yours. But as you say Iam re- 
sponsible I agree to leave it to Hans Breitnian, who 
heeps the toll-gate, to say whether I ought to pay 
the damage. Truly yours, 

JoHN Buu. 

Dear Butt,—I agree to leave it to Breitman. 

Truly yours, 
JONATHAN Smrra. 
_ Drax Smrra,—I went to Breitman’s this mort 
ing, end he showed me the bill sent in by Mr. 
Shad, your attorney. He says that by the injury 
to yow buggy you were stopped from going to 
town, where you might have made five hundred 
thousané dollars by a speculation in mess pork. 
He as pat in a billfor 500,007 dollars 0c. I-would 
hot object to the seven dollars and fifty cents for 
Tepars to the buggy, but the rest of the claim is ridi- 
Culous. Yours, 
, Joun Buty, 

Dear Str—It don’t make any ‘difference about 
the amount oj my bill. We have left it to Breitman 
tosay what’s tight. Yours, 

. JONATHAN SMITH. 
Rear Sin,—I will not leave any such claim to 
teltwan, He cannot understand it; indeed,. lie 
ardly understands English, and might give 
ae award against me on your ridiculowts 
Calm. Yours truly, 

Joun But. 

,/EAX BuLt,—Don’t ‘let us quarrel about it. y 
“torney’s claim does seem to be ridiculous. Ail 
ny friends tell me so. Let us both say to Breit- 
a it is ridiculous, and then leave the matier 

uM, Yours truly, 

‘ JONATHAN SMITH 
Since you admit it is ridiculous you 
hdraw it. I will pay anything that 


Dear Sin,— 
bad better wit 





Breitman says for repairing the buggy, but will not 


put it in any fellow’s power to bankrupt me, 
Yours, ete., 
JouN BuLt. 


S1x,—If I were to withdraw my claim, people 
I stick to it, if it is ridicu- 
lous. —— the buggy; I will lose the money on it, 


would laugh at me. 


Not at all yours, 
JoNATHAN SMITH. 





PERSEVERE AND PROSPER. 
AN ARABIAN TALE, 

“To the manly will there’s ever a way !” 
Said a simple Arab youth ; 

“And I'n going to try, this very day, 
If my teacher tells the truth ; 

He’s always saying—the good old man— 
‘Now please remember, my dear, 

You are sure to win, whatever you plan, 
If you steadily persevere !” 

T mean to try it—upon my life !— 
If IL go through fire and water ; 

And, since I wish to marry a wife, 
I'll have the Calif’s daughter!” 

So off to the Vizier straight he goes, 
Who only laughed at the lad, 

And said him “ Nay ”—as you may sup- 


pose, 
For he thought the fellow was mad! 

And still for many and many a day 
He came to plead his case, 

But the Vizier only answered ‘“ Nay,” 
And laughed him in the face. 

At last the Calif came across 
The youth in the Vizier’s hall, 

And, asking what his errand was, 
The Vizier told him all. 

“ Now by my head!” the Calif said, 
“Tis only the wise and great 

A Calif’s daughter may ask to wed, 
For rank with rank must mate; 

Unless, mayhap, some valiant deed 
May serve for an equal clain— 

For merit, 1 own, should have its meed, 
And princes yield to Fame. 

In the ‘Ligris once a gem was lost, 
"T was ages and ages since, 

A Ruby of wondrous size and cost, 
And fit for the noblest prince. 

That gem, my lad, must surely be 
Somewhere beneath the water ; 

Go, find it, boy, aud bring it to me, 
Then come and marry my daughter!” 

“ And so I will,” the lad replied, 
And off to the river he ran; 

And he dipsmway at the foamy tide 
As fast as ever he can. 

With a little cup he dips away ; 
Now what’s the fellow about ? 

He’s going to find the gem some day 
By draining the Tigris out! 

And still he dips by day and night, 
Till the fishes begin to cry, 

“This fellow is such a wilfal wight 
He'll dip the river dry!” 

And so they sent their monarch to say 
(A wise and reverend fish), 

“Now, why are you dipping our water 

away? 

And what do you please to wish ?” 

“T want the Ruby, sir,” he cried ; 
“ Well—please to let us alone, 

And stop your dipping,” the fish-king cried, 
“ And the gem shall be your own!” 

And he fetched the Ruby, of wondrous:size, 
From out the foamy water: 

And so the lad obtained his prize 
And wed the Oalii’s daughter! 

L’ENVOI. 

This pleasant story was meant to teach 
That pluck is more than skill ; 

And few are the ends beyond the reach 
Of astrong untiring will! 

J. G. 8. 





GEMS. 

Man is the only creature endowed with the power 
of laughter ; is he not also the only one that deserves 
to be laughed at ? 

AssOcIATE with men of good quality, if you esteem 
your own reputation ; for it is better to be alone than 
in bad company, 

KNOWLEDGE, economy, and labour are virtues of a 
civilized man; they form the most durable basis of 
society, and the surest spring of individual welfare, 
Riches consequently are the fruit of kuowledge, eco- 
nomy, and labour. 

A MAN is by nothing so much himself as by his 








temper and the character of his passions and affec- 
tions. If he loses what is manly and worthy in these 
he is as. much Jost to himsclf as when he loses his 
memory and understanding. 

THE destinies of a nation depend less on the great- 
ness of the few than the virtues or vices of the many. 
Eminent individuals cast farther the features of ler 
glory or shame; but the realities of her weal or 
woe lie deep in the great mass. The curling 
tops’ of ‘lofty waves are tlie crésts of the ocean, but 
from its depths flows the overpowering strength of 
its tides. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


LIME JUICE AND GLYCERINE (SO CALLED).—Take 
of almond oil 4 1b., lime water 4} |b., oil of lemon 1 oz. 
Weigh the-almond oil into a dry bottle, add the lime 
water in quantities of about 5 oz. or 60z. at a time, 
with agitation. Lastly, add the oil of lemons. 

Fitets DE VEAU A L’Iratienne.—Cut from a 
piece of leg of veal some nice fillets, threc-eighths of 
an inch thick, sprinkle them on both sides with pepper 
and salt, and lay them flat in a tin, with plenty of 
salad oil. Put the tin in the oven just long enough 
to cook the fillets, then drain and arrange them in a 
circle on the dish, with the following sauce in the 
middle :—Fry in a little salad oil a couple of shallots, 
minced fine; when they are a pale straw colour add 
two or three mushrooms and a little parsley, minced 
in the same manner ; then moisten with enough stock 
and white wine in equal parts to make the satice; 
add pepper and salt to taste, a clove of garlic, some 
sweet herbs, and a bay leaf tied up in a bundle. Let 
the sauce boil half an hour, and remove the bundle. 
Melt a piece of butter, add a very little flour to it, 
then the sauce ; stir it well on the fire, and it isready, 














STATISTICS. 


Facrorigs In Zuricu.—According to the latest 
official returns, the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the canton of Zurich was 665, utilizing 
7,934 horse of water power, and 2,326 horse of 
steam power. The number of workpeople employed 
was 11,980 male, and 9,861 female. The nuniber of 
cotton-spinning factories is 87, driven oy a mo— 
tive power of 3,561 horse water, and 468 steam, 
employing 3,275 workmen and 3,239 workwo- 
men. The total number of spindles in these 
factories is 660,136, and 1,227 power-looms, ‘There 
are 40 cotton-weaving establishments, with a total of 
5,750 power-looms, employing 3,100 persons. The 
establishments for spinning floss-silk are 38 in num- 
ber, driven by 318 horse water and 87 horse steam 
power, and employing 3,128 persons. The silk-weav- 
ing establishments are 9, employing 380 work-people ; 
the number of power-looms 744, driven by 225 horse 
water and 53 steam power. For the spinning and 
weaving of woollen goods there are 8 factories, witb 
4,152 spindles, and giving employment to 448 people. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Princess Louise and tle Marquis of Lorne 
are staying at T'unbridge Wells. The marquis con- 
tinues much indisposed. 

A new table for gold only has been opened at 
Wiesbaden. It is considered the thing, and has tlie 
largest attendance, 

Ir is expected that telegraphic communication 
with England and Melbourne will be immediately 
established. 

PRINCE ARTHUR'S RESIDENCE.—Prinee Arthur has 
taken Bagshot Park, Surrey, and preparations have 
been commenced to render the mansion house and 
grounds suitable as a residence for him, 

InsPecTOR BAKER’s ToMb.—Her Majesty has 
ordered a handsome tomb to be erected over the 
grave of the late Inspector Baker, of the Royal House- 
hold Police, in Tottenham Cemetery. 

A KENTISH writer says he hopes our Kentish or 
other farmers will make experiment and plant the 
coffee berry forthwith, as it was once successfully 
grown in Kent, though at that time the law was op- 
posed to its being grown, as it is now to tobacco. 
THE Prince of Wales has graciously consented to 
review the boys of tlhe Metropolitan District Schools 
in the Royal Horticultural Gardens some day towards 
the end of July, and present afterwards in the Royal 
Hall the prize banners given by the Society of Arts 
for proficiency in drill. . 

Accession Day,—On Thursday, the 20th ult., the 
35th anniversary of Her Majesty's accession, the 
Queen presented a silver medal to each of the pages 
and footmen of the Royal Household who had been 
twenty-four years aud upwards in Her Majesty’s es- 
tablishment. The medal may bo worn like that of a 








soldier for distinguished services. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


V. W.—It is generally understood that the shell of an 
ogg is composed of a little anima] matter and phosphates 
ot lime and magnesia, with ninety-seven per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime. The white of a common hen’s egg con: 
sists of water, 80; mucus, 4°5; albumen, 15°5; it also 
contains about four per cent. of the inorganic ingredients 
sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, potassa, soda, lime, an 
magnesia. The yolk contains water, 53°73; albumen, 
17°47 ; oil, 28°75. This oil contains ninety per cent. of 
oleine, and ten per cent. of stearine. There is also a 
colouring principle and about six per cent. of ash, the 
‘composition of which is similar to the white, but it con- 
tains a greater proportion of phosphorus, and, according 
to Liebig, iron. 

R. Q. (Dublin).—The oily part of the composition only 
is boiled before mixing. The recipe has been tested and 
found efficacious : it is very similar to one given in Ure’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry. We suspect that the advice 
concerning the tinker was not injudicious as you seem 
to suppose. He at all events would have explained to 
= that a worn-out plate of a boiler must be replaced 

y a new one, and might have been able to convince you 
that, although a cement can be compounded by the pro- 
per application of which a durable joint can be made 
capable of resisting a considerable pressure of steam, it 
is not within the qualities of such a cement to repair a 
hole occasioned by sheer wear and tear, and to resist the 
action of fire as well as the pressure of steam. Probably 
there is some misprint in the figures which you copy as 
527 deg. F., for on consulting the tables we find that 
steam produced by a total pressure of three hundred 
pounds per square iuch has a temperature of about 417 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Wutiam C.—The only thing we can appreciate in your 
fourteen verses is the labour which, notwithstanding 

our bread-winning avocations, you have found time to 

tow upon them. They are pretentious and high sound- 
ing, but they are deficient in symmetry, being alike dis- 
cordant in themselves and disproportionate in reference 
to the subject of which they treat. You take a huge jump 
from the Creation to the invention of telegraphy, pass- 
ing the many intervening years in silence, This is in- 
deed “ progress’ superlatively fast. We should have 
been glad if your composition had been annotated, for 
we inquiringly wond er what you mean by “‘ care’s ethereal 
canopy ;” we should like to ask for some explanation of 
‘the line “ When instincts in their crystal halls rejoice,” 
and find it difficult to perceive how ‘impaled moths” 
can “darkly grub their way.” We might have dispensed 
with the allusions to “eccentric thoughts” and the 
“* lameness " of your muse if you had kindly made some 
of your disquisitious more patent to our intelligence, 
With your industry it might not have been difficult to 
append foot-notes which would have made the sense of 
the above phrases more apparent. 

_ Tak ErHioPian.— We suppose it possible that under the 
tircumstances named a physician would preseribe change. 
That is, change of air and scene, and change of society 
and thought. Of course by change is meant change for 
the better. The good man might speak to you as glibly 
of such things, and perhaps with the same result, as some 
vf his confreres were wout to speak of the virtues of port 
wine (in those days when port wine was thought to pos- 
sess virtue) to men who hada difficulty in getting bread. 
‘The fact is there are many ills in this lite which can't be 
cured. They must be endured as bravely as may be, and 
the less said about them the better. In moments of self- 
searching however you have a right to think of a certain 
‘promise contained in an old book, which amongst other 
#beering things tells of ‘‘a rest which remaineth.” It 
is your highest interest to make every possible endea- 
vour that this rest may remain for you. Supported by 
this hope, bring what strength is left to bear upon your 
“* duty.” Such a resolve is the best stimulant you can 
command. Keep your thoughts to yourself, fear not, and 
remember neither knowledge nor preaching brings that 
relief which is found in action. The tenacity of the “ sil- 
ver cord” is not in your keeping; when the tension 
-eaused py “duty ” compels it to snap your troubles will 

o’er 

T. Lieutiy.—l, It is scarcely possible to ascertain 
which description of wine is the least adulterated, for 
makers and importers who do not insist on purity have 
each their own methods, which are again as various as 
their customers. There is a well-known table which gives 
the relative contents of alcohol engendered in the ex- 
pressed juice of grapes by fermentation, and, according 
to that, port wine is the richest in alcohol and Rudes- 
heimer the poorest, 2. A race of giuger means a root 
or sprig of ginger. 3. The letter R at the commence- 
ment of a physician's prescription stands for Recipe, a 
Latin word used to direct the apothecary what description 





( 





of drugs he should take to make the medicine. 4 Chlo- 
ride of lime, if used incautiously and in excess as a disin- 
fectant, may, if inhaled bya delicate subject, produce 
constriction of the epiglottis and pain in the chest b; 
the irritation which an inhalation of the chloride is cal- 
culated to produce. 5. A wholesome state of body in 
which of course cleanliness is included. 6. None that 
we are aware of. 7. Tartar is that substance which ad- 
heres to wine casks like a hard stone ; we believe it is in- 
soluble. 8, To exactly measure the quantity of carbonic 
acid gas in an a mt you should purchase 4 car- 
bonometer. It is a small bent glass tube with a bulbous 
expansion, The test is a little lime water, and theamount 
of white precipitate which descends from the water indi- 
cates the degree of impurity to which the atmosphere of 
the room is vitiated by carbonic acid gas. 


PracricaL.—We suspect that you are “ practically ” 
right about the legality of the marriage, but in case we 
have mistaken your letter must go fully into the ques- 
tion. The marriage of a minor by ecclesiastical licence, 
such licence having been obtained without the father’s 
consent, is not void. This is one of those cases to which 
isapplied the maxim “ fieri non debet factwm valet,” 
or in English words ‘“* That which ought not to be done 
having been done is valid.” In passing we may observe 
that this maxim has only a limited application. To re- 
turn to the question of the marriage, If the granter 
of the licence, or the registrar, or any clergyman, posi- 
tively knew that a minor before him had not the consent 
of the ent the marriage would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed. The party under age is always required to ea 
declaration that he has the proper consent. If he will 
not make this declaration the marriage cannot take place, 
if he falsely makes it he is liable to be punished, but the 
marriage is not invalidated by his falsehood. Torender 
the marriage of a minor invalid on account of the absence 
of proper consent it is necessary that the person with 
whom lies the power of consent should openly forbid the 
banns when they are publishei, or formally give notice 
of his refusal of consent to a licensor, or clergyman, or 
registrar. A marriage contracted after an open and ex- 
pressed refusal of consent by a person vested with pro- 
per authority is null and void, but mazsogee of minors 
in which the consent of parents is stated to have been 
obtained are not invalidated by the falseness of the 
statement. 


4 PORTRAIT, 


It was beauty, such as blesses 
Him who finds it, filled her face: 
Darkly lustrous, wavy tresses 
Showed their tantalizing grace ; 
While Love, which torments or caresses, 
Made her heart its hiding-place. 


Splendours of the dewy morning, 
Wafts that stir bewitching skies, 

Wove the web for her adorning ; 
Mischief sparkled in her eyes, 

From her lips, which closed for warning, 
Fell bewildering low replies. 


She could dart the tenderest glances, 

Hold the wittiest interplay ; 
Sweet surprises, dreamy fancies 

Grew about her: You would say 
Something richer than romance is 

Kept her life embalmed in May! J. B. 


Kirrr TrReE.t, twenty-three, fair, pretty, and fond of 
music, would like to marry a » handsome young man 
about thirty. 

Samuet H., -five, tall, handsome, dark hair, dark 
eyes, whiskers, and moustache, and a widower. Respon- 
dent must be about twenty-eight, fair, domesticated, and 
loving. 

L. M., nineteen, medium height, and amiable, wishes 
to marry a young man about twenty-five, who is rather 
tall and handsome. 

Seuma H., twenty, short, auburn hair, and fond of 
music, is desirous of marrying a young man who is hand- 
some and about twenty-five. 

Outvia W-, twenty, dark, pretty, and affectionate, is 
desirous of marrying a youug man about tweuty-tive and 

ome, 

Saran Ayn O., twenty-four, tall, stout, and handsome. 
Respondent must be about twenty-six, aud industrious; 
a blacksmith preferred. 

Georae S., twenty-two, rather tall, dark, and a good 

ici Respondent must be fond of children and 





loving. 

Maxzia H., twenty-two, tall, and of a pleasing disposi- 
tion. Respondent must be handsome and about twenty- 
three. 

Emma W., twenty, rather tall, dark, and pretty. Re- 
spondent must be about 6ft., loving, and not more than 
twenty-five. 

Davin C., twenty-two, fair, and passionately fond of 
singing, wants tomarry a young lady who is accomplished 
anda very good pianiste. 

Tomas H., twenty-three, medium height, and good 
looking. Respondent must be about nineteen, and very 
affectionate. 

Lorri£ L., twenty, fair, pretty, and accomplished. Re- 
spondent must be about twenty-five, tall, and in a good 
situation. 

Martua H., twenty-two, tall, good figure, pretty, and 
a very graceful danseuse. Respondeut must be about 
| darn dark, and goed tempered; a publican pre- 

erred. 

A. J. F., twenty-one, tall, dark hair and moustache, and 
affectionate, wishes to marry a young lady about nine- 
teen who is domesticated, amiable, well educated, and 
a good figure. 

M. K., thirty-two, short, amiable, and a widow, wishes 
to marry a gentleman about forty, who is loving, and in 
possession of a good business ; a native of Birmingham 
preferred. 

Natuayn By., twenty-two, medium height, handsome, 
and in an excellent situation, Respondent must be a 
very pious young lady about twenty, good looking, fond 


— 
of music, home, and children ; one in receipt of a littl 
money pref 

E. Q., twenty-three, medium height, very handso 
and fond of maehe. Respondent must be shouts twenty, 
seven, moderately tall, good tempered, and able to keep 
a wife comfortably. 

Mrieniz, nineteen, medium height, pretty, dark-brow, 
eyes, long dark wavy hair and is very loving. spon. 
dent must be about twenty-three, cheerful, and fond of 
children. 

Pur, twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, curly 
hair, and loving. Respondent must be fond of home, 
have a loving disposition, aud no objection to emigraty 
to Australia. 

Rooxu, twenty-six, medium height, rather fair, musical, 
and very hand Respondent must be ao tall, dark 
young man about twenty-nine, who is loving, and foud of 
music. 

M. M., twenty-three, tall, dark complexion, rather 
stout, and a policeman, would like to marry a domestic 
servant, about twenty-three, loving, and able to keep 4 
a home economically. 

W. B., twenty-eight, tall, fair, affectionate disposition, 
has a limited income, though enough to keep a wife, 
Respondent must have a little money and be willing to 
live in Wales. 

Txssa, twenty, rather tall, dark hair and eyes, loving, 
and fond of homeand children, Respondent must be a 
dark gentleman, about twenty-seven, loving and very 
handsome. 

Wituam E., twenty-three, medium height, fair com. 

lexion, tempered, fond of music, and in a very 

ucrative situation as acashier. Respondent must be 
about twenty, tall, fond of children, and the daughter of 
a farmer: 

Jane K., twenty-four, medium height, nice looking, 
bright gray eyes, luxuriant dark hair, loving, domesti- 
cated, pe ( tempered, and a domestic servant. Respon- 
dent must be dark, loving, about twenty-nine, a mechanic 
in Sheffield, and good looking. 

Lizziz 8. (Yorkshire), twenty-two, rather tall, gry 
eyes, auburn ir, looking, well educated, rather 
stout, fond of music and children, and the daughter of 
ye in independent circumstances. Respondent must 

e tall, handsome, fond of music, and good tempered; a 
tradesman preferred. 

Erasmus S., twenty-one, very tall, well built, hand. 
some, and in a promising position in one of the finest 
regiments in England. Respondent must be about nine. 
teen, tall, pretty, fond of music and children, and the 
daughter of an ollicer in the Army—the Koyal Artillery 
preferred, 

Crara R., nineteen, light-brown hair, blue eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, domesticated, and fond of home and 
children. Respondent must be about twenty-four, tall, 
handsome, affectionate, and fond of home and music; 
a tradesman in a good position in London or Manchester 
preferred. 

F. C., a mechanic, twenty-three, tall, good looking, 
dark whiskers and mous’ e,and of a loving disposi. 
tion, “ F.C.” would like to marry a prosperous trades. 
man’s daughter, who is handsome, loving, domesticated, 
and could make a home comfortable ; one about twenty 
preferred. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Jou H. is responded to by—‘* O. W.,” twenty-one, s 
od figure, domesticated, and the only daughter o/ a 


mer. 

Herpert B. by—“ Clara M.,” twenty, amiable, and has 
a little money. 

Joun D. by—“ Annie L.,” twenty-one, fair, and well 
educated. 

Lorry by—“Joseph RB. S.,” twenty-six, dark whiskers 
and moustache, fond of home, and in a first-rate sitw- 
ti 








on. 
Gerorcze B. by—“‘Selina,” twenty-one, pretty, brown 
hair and eyes, domesticated, loving, fond of music aud 
children. 

Fe.ice by—“ Merry Jack,” twenty-five, tall, dark, good 
tempered, passionately fond of music, and has beeu in the 


Navy. 

KM. K. by—“ Octavia,” twenty-one, tall, golden hair, 
blue eyes, pooortiae loving, and in receipt of an iu- 
come which will be doubled on her attaining her twenty- 
second birthday. 

Hager R. by—“ Lucy,” nineteen, tall, golden hair, blue 
eyes, well educated, thoroughly domesticated, musical, 

ood singer, fond of home, and loving; and by—“ Clars 

.,” twenty, a brunette, tall, handsome, and very foud 
of music, ’ 
ao T. H. would like to hear more concerning “ Amanda 
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